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A QUARTER-CENTURY OF OLD ‘TESTAMENT STUDY 


The selection of the International Sunday-School Lessons for 
1907 from the books of the Old Testament which stand first in the 
canonical arrangement brings forcibly to mind the changes that have 
taken place in Christian thought about these books within a genera- 
tion. A quarter-century ago, when men now in the midst of their 
life-work as teachers and preachers were students in school, the idea 
that the Pentateuch—the Hexateuch we had not yet heard of— 
was not written by Moses was viewed from afar as one of those 
dangerous German heresies the importation of which into America 
would be the beginning of disaster to religion. Professor Osgood 
at Rochester and Professor Green at Princeton, not unaware of what 
was going on in Germany and of the tendency of things German to 
cross the ocean, were preparing the minds of their students against 
such danger by emphasizing the teaching of Jesus concerning the 
Old Testament, and interpreting it as settling once and for all the 
historicity and authority of the Old Testament books and their 
authorship. When in 1888 Professor Green and Professor Harper 
began in Hebraica their friendly debate over the analysis of the Pen- 
tateuch, Professor Harper presented the case for the analysis, but 
simply as an expositor, not judging the time ripe for an open advocacy 
of views so generally distasteful to American biblical scholarship, and 
not having himself reached a final judgment concerning them. 
There existed at that time no commentary by English or American 
authors based on the documentary theory; and it is safe to say 
that no Sunday-school publisher would have undertaken the issue of 
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lessons which advocated that view. What was true in reference to the 
Pentateuch held also respecting the rest of the Old Testament. That 
they who divided Isaiah’s prophecies, assigning the later chapters to. 
a post-exilic writer, were criminals fit to be classed with those who, 
as tradition affirms, sawed his body asunder, was a sentiment widely 
held among American biblical scholars. 

With the beginning of 1907 thousands of Sunday schools will take 
up the study of the Old Testament books, beginning with Genesis. 
We venture no predictions as to the proportion of cases in which the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and the historicity of the 
stories of the creation, fall, and flood, will be defended in printed com- 
ment and oral teaching. But we run no risk in saying that the more 
modern theory, that the books were based on older documents and 
assumed their present form centuries after the time of Moses, with its 
corollary that much of the material is in no strict sense historical, 
but ancient legends shot through with the religious purpose of the 
prophet who gave it shape, will be by a large number of the more 
intelligent writers, pastors, and teachers either openly advocated or 
simply taken for granted, and that in very few instances will it require 
any special heroism to take this stand. 

Has this change of view been marked by that decline of religion and 
that loss of influence of the Bible which twenty-five years ago were 
honestly feared by many of those who today hold these views? On 
the contrary, the change has been in every way to the advantage of 
religion and the Bible. 

In the first place, the change has helped greatly to bring us back 
to the view of the Old Testament which Jesus held and implicitly 
taught. Never was argument honestly put forth by sincere men 
more perverse than that by which it was sought to defend the tradi- 
tional views of the authority of the Old Testament and the authorship 
of its books by appeal to the words of Jesus. To be sure, Jesus 
showed no special interest in questions of authorship and date. To 
be sure, he did express his conviction of the high value and essential 
soundness of the moral teachings of the Old Testament. But he just 
as Clearly criticized its ethics and religion in matters of detail, and by 
so doing denied to it as a whole that divine authority which it was 
sought to defend by appeal to his words. The truth is, his attitude 
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to it was distinctly critical and eclectic, alike in approval and in dis- 
approval. But if he was not—as he certainly was not—the defender 
of the inerrancy of the Old Testament in ethics and religion, how is it 
possible to suppose, and what evidence is there to show, that he was 
interested to defend traditional views respecting the inerrancy of its 
narratives and the authorship of its books? The critic of the ethics of 
the Old Testament can hardly be cited as a witness against the legiti- 
macy of literary and historical criticism. ‘To bring about the adop- 
tion of Jesus’ view of the Old Testament, New Testament exegesis 
and Old Testament criticism have co-operated. 

In the second place, the change has tended mightily to retire finally 
from the scene the old battle between science and religion. Well- 
meant as were the efforts to reconcile the statements of Genesis, for 
example, with the evidence of geology and philology and history, the 
continuance of these efforts meant nothing else than the continuance 
of a struggle in which science was sure to win, and the Bible and reli- 
gion to seem to lose. It was a false issue, in which the representatives 
of religion took up an untenable position, and their defeat was counted 
—falsely, to be sure, but honestly on both sides—the defeat of religion. 
That situation, let us be thankful, no longer exists. No intelligent 
geologist, philologist, or historian supposes that anything that geology, 
philology, or history might possibly prove can discredit the Bible. 
No student of the Bible who has learned what biblical scholarship 
of today stands ready to teach him is wasting any time in reconciling 
Genesis with any of the results of science. Our windows are open 
to all the winds of heaven and all the light of the sun. Genesis is not 
a textbook of science, physical or philological. It is a book of religion. 
If that religion is open to criticism—and we shall not be surprised to 
find that it is not of flawless perfection—in that we are interested, but 
not, save in the way of curiosity, in its failure to anticipate the scientific 
discoveries of recent centuries. 

In the third place, the changed attitude toward the Old Testament 
books has enabled us to discover far more perfectly than we knew 
them before the real teachings of these books and the real history of 
Old Testament religion. So long as we read these first books of the 
Old Testament as the scientific record of how the world came to be 
and how the ancient nations arose, so long we missed of necessity the 
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great ethical and religious ideas of which the prophet to whom we 
owe them made them the medium of expression. So long as we 
assumed that the first books were also the oldest, we read the history 
of Israel’s religion in no small part wrong end to. The tedious 
documentary analysis and laborious arranging and dating of docu- 
ments and books are issuing slowly in a reconstructed history of the 
origin and growth of Semitic and Israelitish religion, in the light of 
which the significance of this unique divine revelation appears as 
never before. 

Once more, the change of which we speak has removed what threat- 
ened to become a serious barrier between the religion of the church 
and the more intelligent classes of the community. With all its 
vices, the present age is characterized by an altogether admirable 
passion for reality. As never before possibly in the history of the 
world, men ask to be dealt with fairly, above all in matters of religion. 
No reverence for church or book deters them from asking respecting 
every assertion put forth in the name of religion: “Is it true?” Can 
it get out from behind the shelter of altar and screen, and defend 
itself in the full blaze of the sun? No possible policy could be more 
fatuous and foolish on the part of the church than to set itself against 
this spirit of the age. Men have ceased to be interested—and rightly - 
so—in the question: “Is this the doctrine of my church?” It is for 
them no longer an ultimate question: “Is this the Christian view ? 
Is this the teaching of the Bible ?”’ All these retire behind the one 
question: “Is this the truth?” Now, in the same period in which 
the change of attitude in reference to matters of Old Testament criti- 
cism has taken place, and in part as consequence, in part as cause of 
it, a great change has come over the church in its attitude toward this 
demand for truth and reality. To a far less extent than formerly is it 
antagonized by influential men in the church; to a much greater 
extent than formerly it is adopted by them as their own attitude and 
__as the basis of their defense of Christianity. 

Finally, the change in attitude toward the Old Testament has been 
accompanied by, and has helped to bring about, a transfer of emphasis 
from the peripheral to the central things of religion. Compelled to 
recognize that some of the things vaguely felt to be vital were really 
of little importance, forced to recognize that the historicity of the 
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Jonah narrative and the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch were not 
really matters of religion at all, there has been a general re-examina- 
tion of opinions and convictions in the sphere of religion, with a result- 
ing emphasis upon the great central truths that are essential to the 
highest living, and a retirement into relative obscurity of those lesser 
matters about which difference of opinion, or even lack of definite 
opinion, is of minor consequence. 

All these things are gain, and wholly so. We feared a loss, and 
went forward in investigation only under the impelling force of that 
loyalty to truth which is itself vital to true religion. We have experi- 
enced not loss but gain. Is it not ever so, when men resolutely face 
the evidence ? 


THE INDEX FOR 1893-1906 


The present issue of the Biblical World, which herewith closes the 
first quarter-century of its history, is accompanied by an Index to the 
twenty-eight volumes published since the journal took its present 
name in 1893. The motive of this publication is a practical one. It 
is believed that many of the expositions of biblical passages and 
discussions of problems related to biblical study contained in these 
volumes have a value for students today, and that we are rendering 
our readers a real service by making this material more accessible to 
them. But the interest that attaches to this Index is not wholly 
because of its utilitarian value. Among the contributors are many 
who have rendered distinguished service to biblical scholarship in the 
last quarter-century, including not a few whose work has been ter- 
minated by death, and the reading of the list is calculated to deepen 
one’s sense of the value of the services which these scholars, living 
and deceased, have rendered to biblical study. The index is espe- 
cially noteworthy as exhibiting the wide and deep interest in biblical 
study of the founder and editor of the journal, the late President 
William Rainey Harper, of whom the Biblical World stands as a 
fitting monument. 
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PALESTINE BEFORE THE COMING OF ISRAEL 


PROFESSOR GEORGE A. BARTON, PH.D. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Palestine had had a long history before the coming of Israel. 
This history, formerly unsuspected, has been in recent years remark- 
ably, though as yet only in part, revealed to us. 

Our first hint of a historical reference to this part of the world 
occurs in the inscription of Lugalzaggisi, king of Babylonia, about 
4000 B.C. This king claims to have reached in his raids the “ Upper 
Sea,”’ i. e., the Mediterranean. At what point he reached the Medi- 
terranean coast he does not tell us. Probability points, however, 
to northern Syria. Sargon I, who ruled in Babylonia about 3800 
B.C., conquered the land of “Martu,” a name explained in the 
tablets of a later period as “the land of the Amorites.” The Amo- 
rites, as we shall see, lived in the region of the Lebanon mountains 
and the hill country to the south of them, so that Sargon, perhaps, 
conquered northern Palestine. Business documents were dated in 
Babylonia in the year of this conquest,? so that we are assured that 
the conquest of so distant a land duly impressed the Babylonians. 
We have no means of knowing what the condition of Palestine was 
at this far-off period, or who inhabited it. The excavation of Gezer 
by Mr. Macalister has, however, afforded us some knowledge of a 
people resident there at a time probably about 3000 B. c., and perhaps 
we shall not go astray if we suppose that the country was peopled 
by a similar race and supported a similar civilization in the time of 
Sargon. 

The earliest people found at Gezer were small of stature, being 
but an inch or two over five feet in height. They lived in caves, 
some of which were natural, and some of which were excavated 
in the rock. They were ignorant of the use of metal, but had knives 
of flint. Their household utensils, so far as known to us, consisted 


t Thureau-Dangin, Les inscriptions de Sumer et d’ Akkad, p. 219. 
2See Radau, Early Babylonian History, p. 159. 
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of smooth stones for crushing grain and for various other purposes. 
These men surrounded the hill of Gezer with a rude fortification. 
This consisted of a wall of small stones about four feet high, against 
the outside of which a curved bank of earth was packed. Over this 
earth a second layer of similar stones was placed. Such a rampart 
was not a great protection, but perhaps sufficed against the foes of 
this primitive period. This race burned their dead, worshiped an 
earth deity which, like themselves, was supposed to dwell in a cave, 
and apparently sacrificed swine to this deity. 

The Bible tells of an aboriginal people east of the Jordan called 
Horites, a name which, perhaps, means cave-dwellers. Possibly 
cave-dwellers persisted there longer than they did at Gezer. A 
clan of these Horites was called Lotan (Gen. 36:20). One of the 
Egyptian names for Palestine from about 20004 B. Cc. onward was 
“Retenu,” or “Rutenu,” philologically equivalent to Lotan. It is 
possible, therefore, that the first Palestinians with whom the Egyp- 
tians came into contact, were cave-dwellers. Indeed, it is possible 
that the Egyptians came into contact with this race of cave-dwelling 
inhabitants at Gezer, for an expedition was sent about 2600 B.C. by 
Pepi I, Sixth Dynasty, to chastise Asiatics, and in its progress reached 
the hills of southern Palestine (see Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, 
Vol. I, p. 144 notes c and d). Such is the earliest glimpse which 
investigation makes possible of that country which we reverently call 
the Holy Land. At a date which Mr. Macalister estimates as about 
25005 B.C., Gezer was captured by another race which, from the 
skeletons found, is thought to be Semitic. This people surrounded 
the hill with a much more substantial and formidable wall, and also 
erected a “high place” containing a remarkable row of “pillars” 
such as are frequently denounced in the Old Testament. 

About 2500 B. c. (if not earlier °) a new wave of Semitic population 
swept over Babylonia. Many of these new people bore names of a 
peculiar type, a type also found in southern and central Palestine as 

3See R. A. S. Macalister, Bible Side Lights from the Mound of Gezer, chaps. 
i and ii. 

4See Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Vol. I, p. 234, note c. 

5 Macalister, op. cit., pp. 26 ff. 

6 Johns, Expositor (April, 1906, p. 341), thinks it may have been as early as 
3800 B.C. 
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early as 1900-1400 B.C., as we know from Egyptian monuments.’ 
Now in the time of the first dynasty of Babylon we begin to find the 
name “Amorite” and references to the “Amorite country” spelled 
out syllabically Amurru®. As has been said, the land Martu is 
defined as the land of the Amorite (Amurru). In Assyrian inscriptions 
Martu is often an ideogram for Syria and Palestine. Moreover, 
in the el-Amarna letters (fourteenth century B.c.), Amorites were 
settled in the great valley between the Lebanon and anti-Lebanon 
ranges,® and the E-document, written in Ephraim, has preserved 
the tradition (Num. 13:29) that before the coming of Israel the 
Amorites inhabited the hill country of Palestine. When all these 
facts are co-ordinated it becomes probable that a wave of Amorite 
Semites overran Babylonia, Syria, and Palestine as early as 2500 
B.c. We cannot definitely prove that the Semites who drove the 
cave-dwellers from Gezer were Amorites, but the facts just stated, 
coupled with the fact that the Babylonian name for all of Palestine 
and Syria at this period was “the land of the Amorites,” make it — 
probable that they were. 

Not only was the Mediterranean coast well known in Babylon, 
but interesting evidence has recently appeared to show that inter- 
course between Babylon and the land of the Amorites at this period 
was very frequent. A tablet from about 2100 B. c. found at Sippar 
contains a contract?® in which a wagon or cart belonging to one man 
is leased for a year to another, and it is stipulated in this document 
that the vehicle shall-not during the year be driven to the land of 
Kiitim. Now Kiitim, as has been noted by several scholars, is one 
of the Old Testament names for the coast-lands of the Mediter- 
ranean. It is a synonym of Amurru or the Amorite land, i. e., 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine. Many Babylonians must have 
been making such journeys when a man had to. stipulate that his 
wagon should not be driven thither. 

Such frequent intercourse as this implies accounts for the fact 

7 See Breasted, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 238; W. Max Miiller, Asien und Europa, p. 162; 
Ranke, Early Babylonian Personal Names, p.19, and Paton, Early History of Syria 
and Palestine, pp. 26 ff. 

8See Meissner, Altbabylonisches Privatrecht, No. 42. 

9 See Schrader, Keilinschrijtliche Bibliothek, Vol. V, Nos. 42, 44, and 50. 

10 See Delitzsch and Haupt, Beitrige zur Assyriologie, Vol. V, pp. 429 ff. 
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that some centuries later Babylonian customs and culture had so 
permeated the country that its inhabitants, even in writing to kings 
of Egypt, employed the Babylonian language and its cuneiform script 
instead of the Egyptian language and its hieroglyphic script. 

About 1750-1700 B.C. an important westward movement of 
races occurred, which affected the whole region extending from 
Babylonia to Egypt. The Kassites pushed from the east into the 
lower Tigris-Euphrates valley, and so completely subdued it that 
they established a dynasty on the throne of Babylon, which held 
sway there for 576 years. About the same time the Mitanni pushed 
themselves into the upper part of the Euphrates valley, which they 
continued to hold for three or four hundred years. The invasion of 
this region by these two peoples pushed westward before them tribe 
after tribe across Asia and even into Egypt. It was this movement 
which drove into Egypt those Asiatics who conquered that country 
and whose monarchs are known as the Hyksos kings. 

That this movement affected Palestine and Syria is certain. 
It is altogether probable that these people conquered Palestine 
before they conquered Egypt. The fact that they made their chief 
stronghold at Avaris on the Asiatic frontier of Egypt instead of in 
the heart of the country, indicates that there rested on their shoulders 
the task of maintaining order in Asia as well as in Africa. The 
statement (Num. 13:22) that Hebron was built seven years before 
Zoan (Tanis) in Egypt may be a recollection of this conquest, and 
there are other indications that during the Hyksos period intimate 
relations were maintained between Syria and Egypt.?* 

It is probable, though we cannot absolutely prove it, that it was 
with the migration just described that the Canaanites came into 
Palestine. We know that in the fourteenth century B. c. they were 
living in Phoenicia and on the seacoast to the south of it, and had 
given their name to the low-country, for the el-Amarna letters call 
the region the land of the Kinahhi or Kinahni,'? i. e., Canaanites. 
We learn from Deut. 3:9 that the language of the Canaanites differed 
only dialectically from that of the Amorites. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the former were in reality a later wave of the migration of 

1 See Paton, op. cit., p. 67, and Breasted, History of Egypt, p. 218. 

19 See Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, Vol. V, No. 30, 1. 41, and No. 151, 1. 50. 
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the latter, and the time at which they entered Palestine was in all 
probability about 1700 B.C. 

The J-document, written by a resident of Judah, calls the pre- 
Israelitish inhabitants of the land Canaanites,'3 while, as we have 
seen, E, writing in Ephraim, says the Amorite dwelt in the mountain 
and the Canaanite in the maritime plain (Num. 13:29). Probably 
this means that in their struggle with the Amorites the Canaanites 
in the north succeeded only in obtaining the coast land, where in later 
time they developed into the Phoenicians, while in Judah they suc- 
ceeded in capturing the hill country. Thus the Amorites were con- 
fined to the narrower limits of the Palestinian highlands, and the 
valley between the two ranges of Lebanon. 

The recent excavations at Gezer by Macalister, at Taanak by 
Sellin, and at Tell-el-Mutesellim by Schumacher, have given us a 
vivid portrayal of some of the most important features" of the civiliza- 
tion of this Amorite-Canaanite race. Their temples were open-air 
“high places,” containing such “pillars” as are so frequently de- 
nounced in the Old Testament. Here they worshiped the Semitic 
mother goddess and her male counterpart, often devoting as offerings 
emblems which to us are obscene. They had an altar of earth for 
their sacrifices, but sometimes, as at Taanak, a most curiously wrought 
altar of baked clay,'5 possibly as an altar of incense. They were a 
strong race, and built powerful walls for their cities. They were 
familiar with the use of bronze, but not, apparently, with the use of 
iron. 

As early as 1400 B.C., or thereabout, Hittites from Asia Minor 
began to push down into northern Syria, and established a flourishing 
kingdom at Kadesh on the Orontes, just at the northern end of the 
Lebanon and anti-Lebanon mountains, where in the course of the 
next three hundred years they were destined to play an important 
part. 

The impact of the Hyksos upon Egypt caused a reaction, and when 
under the Eighteenth Dynasty the Egyptians regained their inde- 
pendence, they retaliated by carrying conquest into Asia. Amosis 

13 Gen. 24:3-7; 38:2; Ex. 3:8, 17; 13:3, 11; Num. 14:43, 45; 21:1, 3; Judg. 
5, 9B, 99, 90, $2. 

14 See, e. g., Macalister,-op. cit., chap. iii. 

ts See Sellin, Tell Taanek, p.°75. 
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I and Amenophis I began these campaigns between 1580 and 1550 
B. c., and Thothmes I at the beginning of his reign ruled to the 
Euphrates.*° Thothmes I afterward made an expedition into Asia 
to quell a revolt. He seems to have met with little resistance until 
he reached the land of Naharina, which stretched away from the 
Orontes to the Euphrates. Here he won a severely contested battle 
and afterward erected a stone boundary tablet by the side of the 
Euphrates, to mark the northeastern boundary of his dominions.*? 

During the reigns of Thothmes II and Hatshepsut nothing was 
attempted by the Eygptians in Asia. The native tribes accordingly 
worked their will there until Thothmes III gained the Egyptian 
scepter. Then in the year 1479 he made his first campaign into 
Asia. His Annals enable us to trace his march by Gaza along the 
maritime plain to the Carmel range, then through the pass to Me- 
giddo. As centuries later king Josiah met Necho, another Egyptian 
king, at this pass, so Thothmes was now met by a strong 
alliance of the petty kings of the region beyond. Giving them 
battle he defeated them, afterward taking Megiddo by siege.** He 
then pushed on and conquered the country up to the Lebanon. 
When two years later he made another campaign into Syria the fame 
of his arms had extended into far-off Assyria, so that the king of that 
country sent him a rich present.7® In succeeding years Thothmes 
made fifteen?° other campaigns into the country, in the course of 
which he subdued the whole region up to the Euphrates, where he 
erected a stone boundary-tablet beside that of his father, Thothmes I.?" 
This Pharaoh probably strengthened the fortification of various 
important cities of the region. At least the great wall of the city of 
Gezer, discovered by Mr. Macalister, seems to date from this general 
period.?? This thoroughly conquered territory he organized into an 
empire which held together through the reigns of the next three 
Egyptian kings, and finally went to pieces in the reign of Amenophis 
IV, because that monarch was more interested in theology than in 
politics. 

16 See Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Vol. II, pp. 8-12 and 30 ff. 

17 Ibid., pp. 34 ff., 202. 20 [bid., pp. 192-217. 

18 Ibid., pp. 179 ff. 2t [bid., p. 203. 

t9 Ibid., p. 19. 22 Macalister, op. cit., p. 142. 
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The accounts of the campaigns of Thothmes III mention for the 
first time a number of Palestinian names with which the reader of 
the Bible is very familiar, such as Gaza, Gezer, Joppa, Ono, Me- 
giddo, Kadesh, Magdala, and Damascus, showing that these cities 
existed at that far-off time.*? Among these names of places there 
are two that are curiously interesting, Jacob-el and Joseph-el.*3 
They were apparently situated in what was afterward the territory 
of Manasseh and Ephraim. At this period, then, these patriarchal 
names were already attached to Palestinian localities. 

On the death of Thothmes III in 1447 B.c. some of the petty 
kings in the northeastern part of his Asiatic territory revolted, and 
compelled his successor, Amenophis II, to undertake a military 
campaign to subdue them. This king won a victory somewhere near 
the Orontes over seven rebellious princes and afterward put them to 
death. On the accession of the next king, Thothmes IV, in 1420 
B. C., another rebellion made another campaign necessary.25 These 
military expeditions marched probably across Palestine, though 
sometimes, as in the reign of Thothmes ITI, soldiers may have been 
transported to Phoenicia in ships. These three Egyptian monarchs 
by their government over these Asiatic tribes so imposed upon them 
the habit of submission that the next king, Amenophis III (1411- 
1375), found it unnecessary to make any campaign in Asia.2° He 
maintained friendly relations with the kings of Mittani, Assyria, and 
Babylon, and married a daughter of the king of Mitanni.27_ During 
the next reign, that of Amenophis IV (1375-1358), we gain our most 
complete and most interesting view of Palestine before the coming of 
Israel. The king was so deeply interested in reforming the theology 
of Egypt that he paid little attention to his Asiatic dominions. The 
vassal kings, left to their own devices, began each to seek his own 
aggrandizement. The memory of previous chastisements by Egyptian 
monarchs was so strong, and the fear of each king that his plans would 
be betrayed to Egypt by some rival, before he was strong enough to 
withstand the wrath of his suzerain, so great, that they with one 

23 W. Max Miiller, op. cit., pp. 155-64. 

24 See Breasted, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 304 ff., 313. 25 Ibid., pp. 324 fi. 

26 See Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, Vol. V, No. 87, ll. 62-64. 

27 Breasted, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 347- 
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accord sent letters to Amenophis, each protesting his loyalty, and each 
accusing the others of rebellion. These letters found at el-Amarna, 
the site of the new capital city of Amenophis IV, constitute the bulk 
of that remarkable correspondence. That they are written in the 
Babylonian language and script, although directed to the king of 
Egypt after the country had been for a hundred years‘under Egyptian 
rule, is strong testimony to the deep impress which the civilization of 
Babylonia had made upon Palestine and Syria in the older Amorite 


TABLET FROM TEL-EL-AMARNA, 1450 B.C. 


time. Although Babylonian was employed for this correspondence, 
the words and idioms, identical with those of biblical Hebrew, 
which these letters reveal, prove that the language afterward spoken 
_by Israel was already the language of Palestine. 

The principal chieftains who wrote these letters to Amenophis 
were the king of the Amorites, the Phoenician kings of Gebel (Byblos), 
Beruta (Beirut), Tyre and Sidon, and the following kings of Pales- 
tine: Abdi-Kheba of Jerusalem, Zimridda of Lachish, and Yapakhi 
of Gezer. Letters from several others, such as the king of Hazor, 
are also found. From these sources we learn that the Amorites 
inhabited at this period the elevated valley between the two Lebanon 
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ranges, the Canaanites were in possession of Phoenicia and the coast 
land, an‘) that hostile hordes, known as the “Khabiri” (“confed- 
erates” ?) were ravaging many parts of the country. 

The six letters** from the king of Jerusalem are probably the 
most interesting of all these documents to the Bible student, for they 
give us the earliest information yet known to history of that city about 
which the affections of the world’s best religion have for three thou- 
sand years entwined themselves. From these letters we obtain a 
glimpse of Jerusalem three hundred and fifty years earlier than any 
obtained from other sources. 

The throne of Jerusalem was at this period occupied by Abdi- 
kheba. He had not inherited the scepter, but had been placed in 
the position by the king of Egypt, whose vassal he was. Jerusalem 
was the head of a considerable territory, which was called the 
country of Jerusalem. Similar districts belonged to other cities, 
such as Gezer and Askelon. 

When these letters were written this territory of Jerusalem was 
invaded by the Khabiri, and Abdi-kheba believed that they were aided 
by one or more of the petty kings to the west of him. These kings, as 
their letters show, were writing to Amenophis that Abdi-khcba was a 
traitor. He in his turn not only protests his fidelity to his suzerain, 
but accuses his accusers of treachery. The insistent note in his 
correspondence is, however, that the territory of the king is being 
destroyed, and that if an Egyptian army is not sent in “this year” 
no land will remain to the king. As we have noted, Amenophis was 
too deeply absorbed in religious matters to care for the fortunes of 
his Asiatic dependencies. Suddenly in the midst of their insistent 
cry the letters of Abdi-kheba cease. No army was sent and no doubt 
Jerusalem fell into the hands of the invading Khabiri. 

The fate of Jerusalem is indicative of the way in which the Egyp- 
tian empire went to pieces at this time, and Palestine and Syria broke 
up into petty states, and general anarchy ensued. 

Much speculation has been bestowed upon who the Khabiri may 
have been. Philologically the name may be equivalent to “He- 
brews,” and some scholars have supposed that they were Hebrews. 
Most think, however, that they cannot have been Hebrews as the 

28 Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, Vol. V, Nos. 179-85. 
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latter are known to history. but it is quite possible that they consti- 
tuted an advance-wave of that Aramaean migration out of which the 
Hebrews, by fusion with Arabic, Amoritic, and Canaanite clans, 
were developed. At all events it was about this time that a new 
wave of immigration can be traced through the Tigris-Euphrates 


valley into Syria and Palestine, which was called by ancient writers - 


Aramaean. We first come upon a reference to the Aramaeans by 
name in an inscription of Shalmeneser I of Assyria?® about 1300 
B.c. About the same time they are mentioned by Rameses II, who 
met them in Syria.3° It is altogether probable that their advent 
into these regions antedated the earliest reference to them in inscrip- 
tions by some years, and that the Khabiri were a part of them. In 
any case the next important event known to us after the period 
represented by the el-Amarna letters is the coming of the Aramaeans. 
This event is of great significance for it represents the movement 
which resulted in the formation of the Israelitish people of later 
history. ‘There is a tradition concerning one of the Patriarchs which 
makes him an Aramaean (Deut. 26:5), and the account of Jacob’s 
matriage to the daughters of Laban" preserves the memory that 
there was a large proportion of Aramaic blood in the Israelites. 
Then Abraham? and Josephs* are called Hebrews, a name philo- 
logically equivalent to Khabiri. It seems probable on the whole 
therefore that this Aramaean migration is the westward movement 
which brought the Khabiri into Palestine and the memory of which 
is preserved in the accounts of Abraham. 

If this be so it was probably at this period that the Moabites, 
Ammonites, and Edomites, whom the Hebrews regarded as close 
kindred, and who they tell us gained a settled habitat before the 
time of Moses, secured their respective territories on the east of the 
Jordan, the Dead Sea, and the Arabah. 

After the reign of Amenophis IV, in which we have such vivid 
evidence of the decay of Egyptian power and of the increase of dis- 
order in Palestine, nearly half a century passed before Egypt pro- 
duced a king capable of reasserting her sway in Asia. During this 

29 Rawlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, Vol. III, p. 4, No. t. 

30 W. Max Miiller, op. cit., pp. 222, 234. 

31 Gen., chaps. 29-31. 32 Gen. 14:13. 33 Gen. 39:14, 41:12. 
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period of disorder the Hittites pushed down from Asia Minor in 
larger numbers and so firmly entrenched themselves at Kadesh on 
the Orontes that they were strong enough to dispute the extension 
of Egyptian rule over northern Syria. 

It was. in the reign of Seti I (1313-1292) that an attempt was 
made once more to regain the lost empire in Asia. 

In the very first year of his reign Seti invaded Canaan, overran 
the coast to Mt. Carmel, captured cities in the plain of Jezreel, set 
up a monument in the Hauran, conquered Yenoam at the southern 
extremity of Lebanon, occupied the Phoenician coast as far north as 
Tyre, and possibly farther, and obtained cedar from Lebanon to 
carry back to Egypt.34 

Later in his reign a rebellion occurred in northern Galilee, and 
Seti was compelled to besiege Kadesh in Galilee. Winning a victory 
at Kadesh, he endeavored to proceed up the great valley to the north 
between the Lebanon and anti-Lebanon ranges. Here he came 
into conflict with the now powerful Hittites, over whom he claims 
also to have won a victory.35 

Seti’s son and successor, Rameses II (1292-1225 B.c.), led an 
army into Asia in his first year, probably for the sake of quelling 
such rebellions as always sprang up on the accession of a new king. 
At this time he pushed as far north as the modern Beirdt, where he 
left an inscription on the rocks by the Dog River.s° In the fifth 
year of his reign, 1388 B. c., he again penetrated Asia, led his army 
over Lebanon, and endeavored to capture Kadesh, the Hittite 
capital.s7 A severely contested battle followed, in which Rameses 
nearly lost his life, but which he claimed as a great victory. It is 
clear, however, that it was not a victory, for the Hittites were not 
conquered, and Rameses some years later made a remarkable treaty 
with them.3* This document, one of the earliest international treaties 
on record, provides for the extradition of political prisoners, an 
offensive and defensive alliance on the part of the two countries, 
and in general evinces a high degree of civilization. 

34 Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Vol, III, pp. 37-49. 

33 Op. cit., pp. 67-75. 36 Ibid., p. 125. 

37 Ibid., pp. 125-57, and “Battle of Kadesh” in the Decennial Publications of 
the University of Chicago, -Ser. I, Vol. V. 

38 Breasted, op. cit., Vol. III, pp. 159-74. 
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THE VICTORIOUS HYMN OF MERNEPTAH CONTAINING, IN THE MIDDLE OF 
THE SECOND LINE FROM BELOW, THE‘NAME OF ISRAEL 
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Some time before the eighth year of Rameses, Palestine revolted 
again, and had to be reconquered.3® Thus the waves of war con- 
tinued to roll over the land. With the friendly co-operation of the 
Hittites, Rameses II appears to have been able to maintain peace in 
Palestine during the remainder of his reign. At least the record of 
other wars in this quarter has not reached us. 

With the accession of the next Pharaoh, Menephtah (1235-1215 


- B. C.), revolt once more overspread the whole of Palestine. A hymn 


of victory from this king recites the conquest of Canaan, Askelon, 
Gezer, Yenoam, Israel, and Palestine.4° ‘The list is worded so as 
to make it clear that Israel, which is here mentioned for the first 
time in a non-Hebrew source, was not in Egypt, but already in Asia. 
Whether she was settled in Palestine may, however, be doubted. 
The absence of the determinative for country after the name 
“Tsrael,” a determinative used in the inscription in connection with 
the names “Canaan,” “ Askelon,” “Gezer,” ‘“‘Yenoam,” and “ Pal- 
estine,” suggests that at this time Israel was a nomadic people, 
perhaps at the south of Palestine. Ifso, this was the time of their 
wilderness-wandering. ” 

Rameses III (1198-1167 B.C.) affords us another glimpse of the 
condition of Palestine and Syria. He was engaged in struggles with 
various sea-peoples from Asia Minor and the Islands, among whom 
were the ancestors of the Philistines. In his record of these expe- 
ditions he makes it evident that he held the country from Arvad south- 
ward.4* He also records one campaign in northern Syria. After 
this reign, however, Egypt lost all hold on her Asiatic possessions, 
so that when in the reign of Rameses XII (1118-1090 B. C.) a certain 
Wenamon was sent to Phoenicia for cedar, he found a Philistine king 
occupying Dor just south of Mt. Carmel,*? and independent kings 
ruling in the cities of Phoenicia. This people had then already 
occupied the maritime plain of Palestine. 

When after the time of Menephtah the curtain once more rises on 
the history of interior Palestine, our source of information is the 
Bible, and Israel is struggling for that supremacy there, which she 


39 Op. cit., pp. 157-61. 42 Ibid., Vol. IV,. p. 37. 
4° Ibid., Vol. III, pp. 256-63. 43 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 278. 
41 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 34. 
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finally won. Before her appearance, however, some Amorites had 
pushed across the Jordan from central Palestine, and established a 
kingdom in the region between the Jabbok and the Arnon, the capital 
of which was Heshbon (Num., chap. 21, and Deut., chaps. 1-4): 

The facts, which for lack of space have been passed in review in 
this imperfect chronicle-like form, make it clear that before the com- 
ing of Israel the Holy Land, which stretches like a bridge across the 
desert between the two great civilizations of antiquity, had already 
experienced a long and varied history. 


A PATRIARCH OF TODAY 


THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL TO THE FOUNDING OF THE 
KINGDOM 


PROFESSOR CHARLES FOSTER KENT, PH.D. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


The modern historian has at his command four distinct and 
mutually supplemental sources of information to aid him in gaining 
a true conception of Israel’s early history. The first is the testimony 
of the contemporary inscriptions of Egypt, Babylonia, and Palestine. 
Although for the earlier period this source affords but little direct 
evidence regarding the life of the Israelites, it makes it possible to 
trace in definite outlines the background and setting of Hebrew history. 
Moreover, it represents, as a rule, the testimony of eye-witnesses who 
were not dependent upon tradition for their data. The second source 
is the evidence furnished by archaeological discovery and research. 
It likewise greatly enriches our knowledge of the atmosphere and 
conditions amid which the drama of Israel’s history unfolded. The 
third is the geography, customs, and life of the unchanging East of 
today. The chief direct source, however, will always be the evidence 
afforded by the biblical narratives themselves, after they have been 
carefully analyzed and classified according to their origin and relative 
historical values. Where there are two or more variant accounts of 
the same event, the testimony of the oldest witness is naturally given 
the precedence. Usually its data are also found to be in closest 
agreement with the evidence furnished by the contemporary inscrip- 
tions. The task of the historian is, with the aid of a trained imagina- 
tion, to combine in a living whole the variant and sometimes con- 
flicting data, derived from all these different sources. 

It is obvious that the modern conception of Israel’s life will differ 
in many respects from previous histories, which were based upon 
much more limited information and were written with little regard 
to the relative values of the various historical narratives. If the 
resulting picture is somewhat different from the older and more fami- 
liar one the student of today has the definite assurance that it repre- 
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sents far more truly the actual nature of the unique revelation per- 
fected in the life of the Israelitish race. Modern historical research 
has not overturned, but only established the essential facts on firmer 
foundations. As the grotesquely supernatural elements peculiar to 
the later versions of the traditions disappear in the light of contem- 
porary testimony and that of the oldest biblical source, Hebrew history 
becomes only the more truly divine and significant. Its message is none 
the less authoritative and far more intelligible, because it is the message 
of God, through actual life, to the life of today. The vital contact 
and kinship of Israel’s history with that of the past and present explain 
its perennial fascination and practical value. In the modern history 
of that ancient race and age it is also possible to trace clearly the 
gradual and progressive unfolding of that direct knowledge of God 
and intellectual faith in him which was Israel’s supreme gift to the 
world. 

Hebrew history really begins in the great crisis which resulted in 
the exodus from Egypt. Regarding the ancestors of the tribes, which 
ultimately coalesced into a nation, we have only variant traditions, 
evidently long transmitted from mouth to mouth. While it is by no 
means improbable that Abraham and Jacob and Joseph actually 
lived and passed through many of the experiences attributed to them 
by the traditions in the Book of Genesis, it is evident that in these 
stories later prophets and priests have also, in a most effective and 
marvelous way, given expression to their own exalted ideals and 
teachings. Thus Abraham is portrayed as the perfect servant of 
God; Jacob is the typical Israelite; Joseph, the ideal successful man 
of affairs. The primary value of these stories, therefore, is didactic 
and religious, rather than historical; and yet many of them, in their 
original form, were doubtless current at a very early period among 
the Arabian and Canaanitish ancestors of the Hebrews. Thus, 
though they have been greatly modified by oral transmission and 
adapted to the noble, religious purpose that they at present conserve, 
they still reflect many important historical facts and are in perfect 
harmony with the contemporary inscriptions. 

The stories in Genesis suggest that the immediate ancestors of the 
Hebrews came from northern Arabia, and were a part of the same 
extensive immigration that brought the Moabites, Ammonites, and 
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Edomites to Palestine. While these other tribes soon found homes 
on the east and southeast of Canaan, the ancestors of the Hebrews 
appear to have sought in vain for a permanent place of abode in the 
already crowded land west of the Jordan. Although the one reference 
to Israel in the Egyptian inscription suggests that some of them 
remained in Palestine, a part at least retained their nomadic habits 
and gravitated in time down into the country south of Canaan, whence 
they were ultimately carried to Egypt on the tide which from early 
antiquity had flowed strongly from southwestern Asia along the great 
highways on to that Eden of all Arabian nomads, the Nile valley. 
Some of the oldest Egyptian inscriptions picture Semitic nomads thus 
entering Egypt, and today, at certain seasons of the year, many tribes 
from the Arabian desert may be found encamped near the Nile. 

How far the ancestors of the Hebrews who went to Egypt were 
attracted by the counsels and influence of a kindred Semite, standing 
high in the favor of the king of Egypt, cannot be absolutely deter- 
mined. The contemporary Tell el-Amarna letters, written by the Egyp- 
tian governors of Palestine to their king, refer repeatedly by name to 
two Semites, apparently from Canaan, who held positions of highest 
trust in the courts of Amenhotep III, and of his son, the great reform- 
ing king, Amenhotep IV. The authority and functions of one of 
these, a certain Yanhamu, corresponded very closely to those attributed 
to Joseph by Hebrew tradition. His influence was evidently regarded 
as almost equal to that of the Pharaoh himself. 

The Egyptian records contain much evidence regarding the favor- 
able attitude of these kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty toward Asia- 
tics. Not only were Semites to be found holding high positions in the 
court, but many Semitic words and ideas and customs were then 
introduced into conservative Egypt. While no reference has been 
found or probably ever will be found, in contemporary sources, to 
the nomadic ancestors of the Hebrews and to their immigration to 
the delta of the Nile, the reigns of Amenhotep III and IV furnish a 
most satisfactory background for the events reflected in the tra- 
ditions of Genesis. The well-known contempt of the Egyptians for 
shepherds also explains their readiness to welcome foreigners who 
were willing to care for their flocks and herds. The oldest Hebrew 
traditions represent the Israelites as thus occupied, and as assigned 
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to the pasture lands lying between their earlier desert home and the 
eastern delta of the Nile. There they naturally retained their no- 
madic habits, and also their contact with their kinsmen who had 
remained behind. 

The death of the reformer king, Amenhotep IV, marked a great 
change in the policy of the kings toward the many foreigners in their 
midst. The leading rulers of the succeeding dynasty were obliged 
to wage a protracted, and in the end a losing, war with the Hittites 
for the continued possession of the lands lying along the eastern 
Mediterranean. Early in the reign of the great Rameses II a drawn 
battle was fought near Kadesh on the Orontes, which was followed 
by a remarkable treaty between the Egyptians and the Hittites, 
according to which each agreed to aid in protecting the interests of 
the other and to return all fugitive slaves escaping from one country 
to the other. This treaty with his formidable rival left Rameses IT 
free to devote the remainder of the sixty-seven years that he reigned to 
maintaining his control of Palestine, and above all to carrying out the 
vast building enterprises, the remains of which still testify to the 
intensity and extent of his activity. 

Temples were reared or repaired, huge statues of himself were 
set up at scores of places, and large arsenals or store cities were built 
in the eastern delta of the Nile, as bases of supply for the large army 
that was required to hold Canaan in subjection. Excavations have 
revealed the sites of some of these cities—among others one which 
probably corresponds to the biblical Pithom—and the bricks bear the 
seal of this royal builder. 

It is evident that these stupendous enterprises called for huge 
armies of workmen, and that the foreigners within and on the borders 
of Egypt, in keeping with oriental usage, would be forced to perform 
the onerous task. Passing from the hard life of the desert, where 
only the fittest survive, to the more favorable conditions afforded by 
their Egyptian home, the Israelites, according to a well-known law, 
would rapidly increase in numbers until, as the biblical narratives 
suggest, they became so numerous as to be feared, even by the Egyp- 
tians themselves.: The probabilities therefore are that the Pharaoh 
of the oppression Was the famous Rameses II. 

Held down under his strong hand, the condition of the Israelites was 
both pitiable and critical. Their racial loyalty and faith were both being 
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slowly crushed. It was at 
this crisis, as at every other 
period of stress in Israel’s 
history, that a deliverer 
arose. His zeal in avenging 
a wrong done to one of his 
race committed the youthful 
Moses to the deliverance of 
his kinsmen, and sent him 
forth a fugitive, back to the 
land and people whence 
his ancestors had probably 
once come. Adopted by 
the Midianite clan, at 
whose head stood Jethro, a 
worshiper of Jehovah, the 
God of Sinai, Moses 
entered upon his training 
as the prophet of the Deity 
whom his oppressed kins- 
men in Egypt had prob- 
ably once recognized, but 
now almost forgotten. The 
overpowering sense of need, 
the burning desire for 
divine help and guidance, 
and the austere life of the 
desert, all prepared the 
mind of the young Hebrew 
to receive his call and 
message. Therumor of the 
decay of the once powerful 
Nineteenth Dynasty, and of 
the evils that threatened 
Egypt, was the summons 
to active service. 

His message to his 
oppressed kinsmen was like 
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a hand reached to a drowning man: “Be loyal to Jehovah, the God 
of your fathers; trust him, and follow the guidance of his prophet, and 
he will surely deliver you.” The Hebrew stories of the plagues record, in 
the characteristic language of popular tradition, the means whereby the 
way of escape was opened. In the earlier Judean prophetic accounts 
they are the plagues common at all times in oriental countries—foul 
water, frogs, insects, contagious diseases, hail, and locusts—only 
appallingly severe. The contemporary Egyptian records also tell 
of the overwhelming calamities that swept over the land of the Nile 
in the years which followed the death of Rameses II and his sons. 
Invaders swarmed down from the north, both by land and by sea; 
civil war between the rival princes, and the anarchy that resulted, 
brought in its train the unprecedented evils which are evidently the 
basis of the biblical stories. The Egyptian records also tell us that 
at one time a body of serfs rose in open revolt in the neighborhood 
of the sacred city of Memphis, and even succeeded in securing definite 
concessions from the ruling authorities. For five years or more a 
Syrian usurper also ruled over northern Egypt. 

By the Egyptians these appalling calamities were interpreted as 
evidence of the disfavor of their gods; by the oppressed Israelites 
they were proof that Jehovah was vindicating his promises through 
his prophets. The truth of their conviction no one can question. It 
was probably about 1200 B. c., when Egypt lay prostrate from the | 
attacks from without and from anarchy within, that the Hebrews 
set out on their memorable march, under the leadership of Moses. 
Their goal was the sacred mountain of Jehovah and the land of their 
immediate kinsmen; but between them and freedom apparently 
stretched the huge wall which ran from the Great Sea to the lakes, 
which were in ancient times connected with the arm of the Red Sea. 
Before them high walls and shallow but impassable waters; behind 
them the pursuing Egyptians, and in their hearts a chilling fear that 
Jehovah and his prophet had betrayed them! 

Simply but vividly the oldest Hebrew version of the events tells 
of their deliverance: 

And Jehovah caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind all the night, 


and made the bed of the sea dry. And it came to pass in the watch before the 
dawn that Jehovah looked forth through the pillar of fire and of cloud upon the 
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host of the Egyptians, and he bound their chariot wheels, so that they proceeded 
with difficulty. Then the Egyptians said, “‘Let us flee from before Israel; for Jeho- 
vah fighteth for them against the Egyptians.” But the sea returned to its ordinary 
level toward morning, while the Egyptians were flying before it. And Jehovah 
shook off the Egyptians into the midst of the sea, so that not one of them remained. 
Thus Jehovah saved Israel that day out of the power of the Egyptians; and 
Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon the seashore. 

Later Hebrew traditions naturally magnified the details, but they 
only obscure the scene. By the supremely opportune use of the same 
natural forces by which he molded the life and thought and revealed 
himself to other peoples and ages, God wrought the great deliverance. 
The Hebrew prophets rightly recognized the hand of Jehovah in this 
and in all other great crises of their history. Upon the soul of the 
Hebrew race the exodus made a profound impression, for it was the 
definite, concrete evidence to a childlike people that their God was 
not only able but eager to deliver them. They had put their trust 
in him, and it had not been betrayed in their moment of greatest 
distress. Thus the belief in Jehovah as a personal, powerful God, 
present to deliver his people, if they but trusted and were loyal to him, 
became the corner-stone of Israel’s primitive faith. 

The exodus also vindicated Moses, and established his position 
as the prophetic leader of the race. It enabled him, as the Hebrews 
reverted to the nomadic life of the wilderness, to impress upon their 
minds his own personality and teachings. In deciding the many legal 
questions that were continually referred to him, as the head of the dif- 
ferent tribes and the guardian of Jehovah’s oracle, he was able also to 
establish those precedents which shaped many of Israel’s later oral 
and written laws. Thus he established his traditional title as the 
great Hebrew lawgiver. 

The Hebrew evidence is not clear regarding the length of the 
wilderness period. Forty years is the Hebrew equivalent of many. 
Rameses III, the first great king of the Twentieth Egyptian dynasty, 
succeeded in maintaining control of Palestine for nearly a generation. 
The story of the spies indicates that the Hebrews made a vain endeavor 
to penetrate Canaan from the south. Some of the kindred tribes— 
the Calebites, the Kenites, and the Jerahmeelites—did gain a foot- 
hold on the southern border. The majority of the Hebrew fugitives 
from Egypt, however, adapted themselves to the life of the wilder- 
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ness. As nomads they learned again the lessons of independence 
and courage and self-denial that must be acquired before they could 
gain for themselves a permanent home. Thus, as the later traditions 
so vividly and concretely declare, through all these trying experi- 
ences their God was leading and caring for them and instructing 
them in the great school of experience, as well as through the personal 
teachings of their prophetic leader. 

At last Israel’s opportunity came to make the significant transition 
from the nomadic life of the desert to the settled agricultural stage. 
Rallying their forces, they seized the territory of certain Amorite 
kings on the east of the Jordan. There they intrenched themselves, 
probably remaining until their numbers and resources had greatly 
increased. The first chapter of Judges, which is the oldest account 
of the settlement in Canaan, implies that the southern tribes of Judah 
and Simeon were the first to find homes in Canaan, and that they 
entered independently. Among the kindred Arabian tribes already 
settled in the south they found friends, with whom they soon made 
alliances. 

In the light of the primitive record in Judges, chapter 1, and the 
contemporary evidence regarding the conditions in Canaan furnished 
by the Egyptian inscriptions and the Tell el-Amarna letters, it is 
evident that the Israelites must have entered Palestine, not as con- 
querors, but as nomadic immigrants, who were content at first to 
seize a few outlying towns and then to settle in the unoccupied uplands, 
leaving the Canaanites in possession of their strong cities in the 
central and northern parts of the land. Jericho, Ai, and Bethel were 
captured by strategy, but the stronger cities, like Jebus, Gezer, 
Shechem, Megiddo, Taanach, Ibleam, Nahalal, were held by the 
older inhabitants until the Hebrews, in the days of Deborah and later _ 
of David, completed that conquest, which was evidently the basis of 
the familiar, but very late, traditions of the Book of Joshua. 

In many parts of the land, as for example at Gibeon and Shechem, 
the Israelites made alliances and intermarried with the Canaanites. 
Indeed, they appear at first to have gained their foothold in Canaan 
more by peaceful occupation and alliance than by the sword. This 
was especially easy among petty, rival peoples, accustomed to the 
constant influx of kindred Semitic tribes from the neighboring des- 
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erts. Thus each Hebrew clan toiled and struggled and bargained for 
its individual land, with little concern for the problems and fortunes 
of its more distant kinsmen. 

In time, however, their increasing numbers alarmed the Canaan- 
ites of northern Palestine. A certain chieftain by the name of Sisera 
also succeeded in uniting the different Canaanite city-states, espe- 
cially about the fruitful plain of Esdraelon, in a coalition for the pur- 
pose of bringing the Hebrews into complete subjection. The future 
and faith of Israel hung in the balance, a Canaanite victory meant 
not only the absorption of the Israelites, but their ultimate adoption 
of the religion of the Hebrew conqueror. In the unequal contest 
all the odds seemed to be against the Hebrews. They were still 
in the pioneer stage, widely separated, without any close political 
union or common leader. 

It was at this great crisis that Deborah, with true prophetic insight, 
appreciated the danger and pointed out the one way of escape. Sum- 
moning Barak, the strongest chieftain of the north, she sent out the 
call to the tribes to come up to the help of Jehovah against the mighty. 
The appeal was to their faith and loyalty to the God who had deliv- 
ered them at earlier crises, as well as to their personal interests. 
Some of the outlying tribes on the west and across the Jordan failed 
to respond, and Judah in the south at this time evidently had no vital 
connection with its northern kinsmen; but nearly all the great tribes 
of the north rallied about the standard of Deborah and Barak. 
Vividly the ancient song in Judges, chapter 5, pictures the scene: 

So a remnant went down against the powerful, 

The people of Jehovah went down against the mighty: 
From Ephraim they rushed forth into the valley, 

Thy brother Benjamin among thy peoples, 

From Machir went down commanders, 

And from Zebulun those who carry the marshal’s staff. 
And the princes of Issachar were with Deborah; 

And Naphthali was even so with Barak, 

Into the valley they rushed forth at his back. 


Zebulun was a people who exposed their lives to deadly peril, 
And Naphtali on the heights of the open field. 


Bless Jehovah! 
Kings came, they fought; 
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They fought the kings of Canaan, 

At Taanach by the waters of Megiddo; 

They took no booty of silver. 

From heaven fought the stars, 

From their courses fought against Sisera. 

The river Kishon swept them away, 

The ancient river, the river Kishon. 

O my soul, march on with strength. 

Then did the horse-hoofs resound 

With the galloping, galloping of their powerful steeds. 


Again Jehovah came to the help of his people by the supremely 
opportune use of natural forces. From heaven the stars fought in 
their courses against Sisera. Evidently a fierce thunderstorm swept 
- over the alluvial plain of Esdraelon, making the battlefield a morass, 
impassable for horses and chariots, and the swollen Kishon the grave 
of the panic-stricken Canaanites. To Israelite and foe alike this 
natural phenomenon would be convincing proof that Jehovah, the 
God of the storm, was present and fighting in behalf of his people. 
When the chieftain of the vanquished Canaanites perished ignomin- 
iously at the hand of a woman, the Hebrews were left masters of 
central Palestine. Again Jehovah had demonstrated his ability 
and willingness to deliver his people in their time of dire need, and 
thus the bond between himself and his people was firmly reestab- 
lished, and the ultimate victory of the Jehovah religion over the 
seductive cults of Canaan assured. 

With the victory on the plain of Esdraelon began the rapid assimi- 
lation by the Israelites of the surviving Canaanites, together with their 
institutions and material civilization. The extent and significance 
of the Canaanite influence on Hebrew life and history is often over- 
looked. In the arts of agriculture, of writing, and of manufacture 
the conquered continued to be the teachers of the conquerors. Also 
most of the older shrines, and with them many of the religious cus- 
toms of the Canaanites, were adopted by the Israelites. These facts 
furnish the historical basis for Ezekiel’s sweeping statement that the 
Israelitish race was born in Canaan of Amorite father and Hittite 
mother. It is this remarkable fusion of Arabian and Canaanite blood 
and faith and institutions that explains much of the strength and 
weakness of Israel’s later political and religious life. 
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While the victory by the Kishon demonstrated the necessity and 
advantage of union, the different Hebrew tribes returned to their 
homes without effecting any permanent political organization. The 
so-called period of the judges was Israel’s colonizing era. The race 
was gaining possession of land and a knowledge of agricultural civili- 
zation, and laying the foundations for the later kingdom. With no 
central government, they continued to be subject to the attacks of 
the hostile ring of peoples that surrounded them. Local chieftains, 
like Ehud, Jepthah, and Gideon, arose from time to time to lead 
their clans against the invaders, and, as a result of their services, 
enjoyed during their lifetime a local prestige. 

The victory of Gideon over the Midianite robbers is especially 
significant, for on his return he was asked, not only to exercise his 
authority over certain tribes of central Canaan, but also to transmit it 
to his descendants. Thus simply and significantly, as a result of the 
needs of the situation, the institution of the Hebrew kingship grew 
out of that of the tribal sheik. Because of the cruelty and inefficiency 
of Gideon’s son Abimelech, the first experiment in king-making 
proved a failure, but it was a forecast of the next step in the 
evolution of the nation. 

The pressure that finally overcame the strong Semitic and nomadic 
antipathy to all permanent central authority came from the south- 
west. About the same time when the Hebrews were entering Canaan 
from the south and east, the Philistines, whose name means “ Wan- 
derers,” found a home on the rich, rolling plain along the southeastern 
shore of the Mediterrenean. In this fertile and much-exposed posi- 
tion that valiant and energetic people soon developed a powerful 
coalition of five allied city-states. 

The Samson stories indicate that even during the latter part of the 
period of the judges the Hebrew tribes of the south began to suffer at 
the hand of their strong rivals. Samson, instead of organizing his 
tribesmen into a united defense, contented himself with striking indi- 
vidual blows, which only aroused greater hostility between the two 
peoples. The fourth chapter of First Samuel opens with an account 
of a systematic attempt on the part of the Philistines to subjugate the 
Hebrews. The attack was made against central Israel, where the 
narrow and almost impassible valleys of Judah yield to the broad, open 
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highways of Ephraim. Without organization and leadership, the 
Hebrews were defeated in the first engagement. In their extremity 
they brought to the battlefield their sacred ark, the symbol of the 
presence of Jehovah their Deliverer; but his purpose for his people was 
attained, not through victory, but through the lessons of defeat. 
Under the harsh dominance of the Philistines the Hebrews learned 
that they could never enjoy peacefully the fruits of their labors, 
unless they united under a common ruler. 

Again a divinely enlightened prophet sieectinail the needs of 
the situation and took the initiative. The early narrative in the 
ninth and tenth chapters of First Samuel simply but vividly records 
the work of Samuel, the seer of Ramah. It is only in the traditions 
which took form long after, when the evils of the kingship had been 
glaringly revealed by the reigns of such kings as Solomon and Ahab, 
that Samuel is represented as condemning this institution. In the 
older and more historical narratives he it is who under divine guid- 
ance found Saul, the stalwart, courageous, patriotic chieftain of Ben- 
jamin, and inspired him to strike for the deliverance of his people, 
when a favorable opportunity offered. The: situation, as well as 
Samuel’s action in anointing Saul, clearly pointed to the kingship 
as the reward of successful action. It was the only institution, 
known in that early age, which would bind tribes and large bodies 

-of men together in a stable political organization. With Israel the 
choice lay between anarchy and servitude on the one hand, and free- 
dom and national glory on the other. Moreover, the kingship was 
not antithetic to the primitive theocratic idea, which conceived of 
Jehovah as the supreme ruler of his people; rather, the king was 
the earthly representative of the divine Sovereign. It was only when 
later kings failed to fulfil Jehovah’s demands that prophets like 
Hosea and his disciples, from whom the seventh, eighth, and twelfth 
chapters of First Samuel come, declared that the _— had set up 
kings, but not from the Lord. 

The occasion which called Saul to the throne was the threat of the 
Ammonites that they would inflict a terrible indignity on the inhab- 
itants of the Israelitish town of Jabesh in Gilead. As the message 
‘went throughout the land, no leader or tribe was found to take up 
the gauntlet, until at last they came to Gibeah. Then the need 
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found the man. Cutting up the oxen with which he had been plow- 
ing, Saul sent out these gory reminders with the threat that, if the 
Israelites did not follow him, their oxen would suffer a like fate. 
At last the Hebrews had discovered their master and deliverer. 
Quickly they rallied about him. By a sudden early morning attack 
Saul routed the overconfident Ammonites and returned victorious to 
be acclaimed as king by his grateful countrymen. The call, how- 
ever, was to a throne and kingdom which he first must win. The 
Philistines had offered no opposition to the avenging of the Ammonite 
insult; but when Saul’s followers hailed him as king, the act was 
recognized at once as open rebellion. 

So quickly and in such numbers did the Philistine army advance that 
they retained possession of all the important strongholds of central 
Canaan, and struck such terror into the subservient minds of the 
Hebrews that Saul soon found. himself supported by only a handful 
of men. 

It was at this critical moment, when the first alarm of the Philis- 
tines had yielded to false assurance, that Jonathan, the most attractive 
and chivalric figure in Israel’s early history, by his daring act won 
the throne for his father and independence for his people. Supported 
only by his armor-bearer, he threw himself into a Philistine stronghold 
and instigated a panic which resulted in the rout of the Philistine 
oppressors. Many a time later were Saul’s followers called out to 
repel Philistines and other foreign invaders; and in the end Israel’s 
first king fell on the battlefield before the old foes of his race. But 
henceforth the Hebrew kingdom was an established institution, and 
that era of rapid political, social, and religious development was 
inaugurated which culminated in the empire under David. 
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THE SOURCES OF EARLY HEBREW HISTORY 


FRANK K. SANDERS, PH.D., D.D. 
Boston, Mass. 


The international series of lesson selections for 1907 is chosen 
from the first nine books of the Old Testament, taken in order. 
Practically speaking, they are taken from the historical portions of 
these books. No portion of the Old Testament offers problems 
more serious or more instructive than these—problems whose solu- 
tion determines many other important queries. There are many 
who fear that the facing of these difficulties will involve a lowering of 
their confidence in the Bible as transmitting divine truth to mankind. 
But the number is steadily growing less of those who refuse to give 
eandid consideration to valid arguments which may throw light 
upon these gravely important questions. The great majority of 
the biblical students of today are diligent seekers after truth and 
eager users of established facts. It is to such that this article appeals. 
It will be intentionally untechnical. It is not in any sense an argu- 
ment for the independent scholar, nor even for the average student 
of Old Testament literature. For such the Beginnings of Hebrew 
History, which makes the first volume of Professor Kent’s notable 
series, ‘The Students’ Old Testament,” or the Introduction to 
the Literature of the Old Testament, by Driver, will amply suffice. 
They give in complete detail the arguments for the conclusions 
which will in this article be merely stated. 

The nine Old Testament books in question include the whole of 
the Pentateuch, three books which are plainly narrative, and one 
which is, in form, a story. Even a superficial examination reveals a 
rich variety of literary material. The Pentateuch is composed in 
part of matter which is narrative in form, in part of legal documents. 
The narrative portions from Genesis to First Samuel contain, here 
and there, poems of varying length. The legal material in the 
Book of Deuteronomy differs radically from that in the Books of 
Leviticus and Numbers. The narrative sections abound in puzzling 
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alterations of style and theme, as when one reads the fourth, then the 
fifth, and then again the sixth chapters of Genesis; and in duplicates, 
more or less close, of the narrative. 

Such facts as these would have led naturally to the view that these 
books represent the results of a gradual growth of material into an 
impressive literary whole, substantially as modern reverent scholar- 
ship holds, were it not for the long-standing influence of the traditional 
view of the authorship and history of the books, which regards 
Moses as the author of the Pentateuch and is inclined to attribute 
to Joshua and Samuel the authorship of the others. 

It is most unfortunate that the American Revision Committee 
in the Standard version of 1901 perpetuated the misleading titles to 
the first five of the Old Testament books, which seem to attribute 
them to Moses as their author. Probably few, if any, of the living 
scholars to whose self-sacrifice and erudition the Christian world 
owes this masterpiece of usefulness among the long line of noble 
versions of the English Bible, would seriously defend in any absolute 
sense the Mosaic authorship of the first five books. Many there are 
who regard the Pentateuch as containing much Mosaic material, 
who can no longer hold to the view that Moses was the one who 
gave to this material its present setting. . 

The original Hebrew Bible had nothing to say as regards author- 
ship in the title of any of these books. The rabbinical scholars 
cared very little for distinguishing them as books. To them the 
Pentateuch was a section of the Sacred Scriptures which was to be 
read and studied as a whole. They called it the Thora or Law, for 
they were interested in it as law rather than as history. So far as 
the separate books were distinguished, they were given as titles 
simply the first distinctive phrase in each. Thus Genesis was called 
“Tn the beginning,” Exodus was ‘“‘ Now these are the names,” and 
so on. The names familiar to our ears were given to these books 
by the editors of the Septuagint, the great translation of the Old 
Testament into Greek, made not long before the Christian era. 
To these Greek scholars we owe not alone the excellent and appropri- 
ate names for the individual books of the Bible, but the habit of 
studying them as books, and their rearrangement and classification 
into substantially the order which all English Bibles use today. 
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Nor do the books themselves give any intimation regarding 
their authorship. There are passages in which Moses is declared 
to have written down certain details, but he is prevailingly referred 
to in the third person, and exactly like the other personalities men- 
tioned. 

The only foundation for the view that the Pentateuch was written 
down by Moses and transmitted intact to us lies in Jewish tradition. 
To many such a source would seem authoritative; and so it did 
seem to our fathers. The scholar of today has, however, a very 
limited respect for the judgments of the Jewish rabbis. They 
taught with all seriousness, in the very same connection in which we 
find their declaration that Moses wrote the Pentateuch and Job and 
that Joshua wrote the book called Joshua, and that Samuel wrote 
Judges, Ruth, and First Samuel,’ the astonishing fact that Abraham 
co-operated with David in writing the eighty-ninth psalm.? No one 
who is really acquainted with the crudeness and childishness of their 
statements regarding the Bible is able to put confidence in them as 
serious authorities. In the fifteenth century, when there was a 
revival of Hebrew learning among the scholars of Europe, Jewish 
rabbis were the only available teachers, and their views regarding 
the Old Testament made a lasting impression upon the biblical 
students and teachers of England and Germany, who assumed that 
an unbroken tradition, two thousand years or so in age, was indis- 
putable. 

The historical study of the Bible is not absolutely modern, yet 
the thoroughgoing application of the historical method is com- 
paratively recent. The essence of the method is in searching a 
writing for its own evidence regarding its character, origin, and 
history. Just as soon as the student begins to read the Bible care- 
fully with these ends in view, he is compelled to depart from tradi- 
tional views, but finds himself exchanging them for others which 
are far preferable. 

The one who studies the first nine books of the Old Testament 
notices readily that the first five or six books belong together. The 
Book of Deuteronomy concludes the story of the life of Moses, but 

t The tract Baba bathra, 14 db. 

2 See Driver’s keen note, Introduction, p. vii. 
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does not bring to an equally satisfactory close the series of events 
with which the great lawgiver had todo. The land of Canaan had 
been promised to the fathers. The story of the Book of Joshua is 
necessary to complete the account of its conquest and settlement by 
the Hebrews. This argument from contents for placing the first 
six books in one group is supported by an argument from style. 
The literary peculiarities of the first five books are also found in 
Joshua. Hence scholars are accustomed to speak of the Hexateuch 
rather than of the Pentateuch. 

The unity of these six books is very plain, but it is not the sort of 
unity produced by a single author, but rather the unity produced by 
an editor. It is, as McFadyen says, a unity of idea, not of execution. 
It illustrates the general progress of a great divine plan, but utilizes 
very varied material, sometimes of the most opposite character. 
The narrative is not always self-consistent. In Ex. 33:7-11 the 
sacred tabernacle is described as a tent, pitched outside of the camp, 
guarded by Joshua (33:11); in the Book of Numbers it is in the very 
center of the encampment, strictly guarded by Levites. In Ex. 6:3 
it declares solemnly that God was not known to Abraham by his 
name Jehovah, and yet in Gen. 15:7 we read that Jehovah appeared 
to Abraham and said, “‘I am Jehovah that brought thee out of Ur of the 
Chaldees.” Again, one finds the narrative curiously repeating itself, 
as when the origin of the name “Beersheba” is twice explained; 
once (Gen. 21:31) when Abimelech and Abraham made a treaty; 
again (26:33) in connection with an exactly similar treaty between 
Isaac and Abimelech. In Ex. 3:13 Moses does not know the name 
of the God of his fathers and is given the name, Jehovah, anew; in 
Ex. 6 :3 the same facts are related again. 

These and many other facts, which are given in detail by Driver 
or Kent, make it clear that the Hexateuch at least is literature with 
a history of growth behind it, not a mere record of events, made as 
they occur. This conclusion seems all the more reasonable when 
one recalls the great stretch of time which the six books purport to 
cover, and when one realizes the character of the history. It is a 
survey of generations, not a set of annals. It gathers up and exhibits 
the progress of centuries. It gives the reader the impression of the 
judgment of a historian, rather than of the report of a chronicler. 
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It is the deliberate conclusion of the sober and reverent scholar- 
ship of today that the Hexateuch was the outgrowth of four or five 
hundred years of active literary history, in addition to the centuries 
preceding the beginnings of literary composition—the centuries 
when the deeds were being enacted and the words said or sung 
which find a place. As it is read by us today, it represents the 
final combination of four distinguishable groups of narratives, each 
existing previously in an independent form. 

The story of the gradual discovery of these four great sources of 
the hexateuchal narrative is fascinating. It covers the history of 
more than a century and a half. As early as 1753 A.D., on the 
basis of the fact that certain sections of the Book of Genesis use the 
Hebrew word “Elohim” for God, while certain other sections use 
the word “Jehovah,” each being maintained consistently, the hy- 
pothesis was reached that two source-documents were discernible, 
differing in their use of the divine name. It was gradually noted 
that the passages set into contrast by this difference were characterized 
also by differences of style. In Genesis, for instance, the first and 
fifth chapters, which use the name “God,” stand in marked contrast 
with those intervening, which use the name “Jehovah.” They are 
formal, precise, almost legal in their repetition of regular phrases; 
while the latter is picturesque, vivid, with a narrative style which 
possesses great variety. So marked are these differences that other 
passages can be readily picked out by means of them, such as Gen. 
7:6-12 or 9:1—7, which clearly belong to the same strand of narrative 
as the first chapter. Again, it was discovered that the passages thus 
differentiated by the use of varying terms for the Divine Being, and 
by differences of phraseology and style, were further distinguishable 
by their religious ideas. The precise and formal passages convey 
an idea of God that is majestic and transcendent. The picturesque, 
poetic passages often describe the Divine Being in terms which are 
almost human, as when Jehovah is spoken of as walking in a garden, 
or partaking of hospitality, or holding a discussion with a man. 
Finally, it was found that when the passages thus discriminated 
were arranged by themselves, a curious parallelism and completeness 
of each became apparent. 

Thus arose the hypothesis that the first few chapters of Genesis 
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at least were compiled from two earlier documents of marked indi- 
viduality. Originally these documents were distinguished, in 
accordance with the name for God which each seemed to prefer, 
as the Jehovistic and the Elohistic. As the study of the subject 
proceeded, certain puzzling variations from these criteria appeared. 
Genesis, chap. 20, for instance, answers to all the characteristics 
of the Jehovistic narratives, except that it uses the word “Elohim,” 
or “God,” for the divine name; and not infrequently thereafter 
parallel cases are found involving the same fact. This revealed a 
third type of narrative, like the Jehovistic, but having an indi- 
viduality of its own. 

These three types of narrative—one precise, repetitious, formal, 
dignified, institutional, first known as the Elohistic narrative, but 
later as the Priestly narrative, because it was seen to harmonize with 
the priestly legislation and with the priestly history in Chronicles; 
another free, flowing, lifelike, anthropomorphic, first known as the 
Jehovistic narrative, but now more generally called the Judean 
prophetic narrative, as indicating the prevailing interests of the 
authors and their standing, while avoiding the confusions of the 
earlier name; the third a similarly vivid, yet reverent, informal 
narrative, known as the Ephraimite prophetic narrative, because of 
its marked interest in details which belong to the northern king- 
dom—represent, according to the belief of scholars today, three 
great sources from which the first four and, in large part, the sixth 
books of the Old Testament were compiled. The fifth book, Deu- 
teronomy, stands by itself, being independent in origin. Since it 
was incorporated into the Hexateuch, we must recognize four impor- 
tant sources for the completed work. 

Its history may be simply described. The Hexateuch, as already 
stated, is a literary unity, but one which grew by a process of accre- 
tion. It contains material of many ages. As McFadyen remarks 
in his fascinatingly worded Introduction, “centuries of religious 
thought must lie between the God who partakes of the hospitality 
of Abraham under a tree (Gen., chap. 18) and the majestic, trans- 
cendent, invisible Being at whose word the worlds are born (Gen. 
chap. 1).’’ It is, as a whole, literature of noble type and undoubted 
power. 
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Now, if a student of Hebrew history ask himself at what period such 
literature could have been produced, he cannot find a date earlier than 
the days of David and Solomon. Before then literature of the true 
sort had no opportunity. The Hebrew people were struggling for 
very existence, or feeling their way to nationality. It was David 
who really gave his people a-sense of strength and superiority, who 
gave them an outlook and a future, and hence an impulse to survey 
their origins. It was in his day that the prophetic order assumed 
importance and dignity, developing ultimately a class of trained 
men with leisure for literary pursuits. 

For these prophetic narratives, burning with a desire to kindle 
a flame of religious patriotism in the hearts of their countrymen by 
setting before them the inspiring history of their past as God had 
developed it, there was at hand an abundance of material in the 
songs and traditions and records of the past. Some of these tradi- 
tions were inherited from the Semitic past; others were the reflection 
or record of historical facts in the experience of the Hebrew people, 
Some explained historical movements; others, existing customs; 
still others, proper names of persons or places. Some were asso- 
ciated with great and well-known leaders; others, with shrines, 
or landmarks. Connected with these prose traditions were collec- 
tions of songs and ballads, such as the Book of Jashar (Josh. 10: 
12-14; II Sam. 1:17-27) or the Book of the Wars of Jehovah 
(Num. 21:14). These collections must represent many others, for 
the frequency with which a poetical structure appears in the narrative 
portions of.the Old Testament indicates the variety, richness, and 
frequency of early Hebrew poetic compositions. It is not in the 
least unlikely that written records of varying fulness were available, 
but their existence is purely conjectural. 

Not far from the middle of the ninth century B. c. a prophet or 
group of prophets in Judah first attempted a history of the Hebrew 
people from the very beginning of human history. It was essentially 
a history of the divine dealings with the nation and a presentation 
of each important event of that history in its orderly development. 
This Judean prophetic narrative, commonly referred to as J, was 
full of the thought of God, as a living, loving personality to be loved 
and obeyed by the individual as well as by the covenant nation. To 
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inculcate loyalty to him, the faithful One, was its dominant purpose. 
Its patriotism is hardly less apparent. The writer or writers were 
lovers of their country and their people, and purposed chiefly to stir 
the souls of their fellow-men to greater fidelity to God and the 
kingdom. 

It is hardly correct to speak of one author. There was rather a 
group of them, or more exactly a school. The Judean prophetic 
narrative is not strictly homogeneous, and undoubtedly received 
additions of one sort and another during a long period of time. Yet 
for all practical purposes it may be distinguished as one great source 
of the Hexateuch, furnishing more than one-third of its contents and 
the bulk of the prophetical portion of the earlier sections. 

A century later is the usually accepted date for the production of 
the second great prophetic narrative of Israel’s history, usually 
referred to as E, traces of which come to view with the fifteenth 
chapter of Genesis. This was prepared by a group of prophets of 
the northern kingdom, The Judean prophecy narrative began with 
the creation of mankind (Gen., chap. 2) and included the earliest 
traditions of civilization. The northern or Ephraimite narrative 
probably began with the story of the call of Abraham and God’s 
covenant with him, possibly with an account of his ancestry; but 
there is no evidence that it went back of that. The Ephraimite 
narrative was more definitely personal and religious than the Judean, 
and thus in a way justified itself. It is the source of many of the 
notable character-sketches of the Hexateuch. It laid great stress 
upon God’s interpositions on behalf of his people, and his guidance 
of them. We may imagine that its writers felt that full justice had 
not been done in the earlier narrative to the divine factor in the 
nation’s history. They showed that God wrought out his splendid 
purpose through the great leaders and fathers of Israel, and that 
from time to time he gave them encouragement and instruction by 
dreams or angelic messengers, or through his prophetic spokesmen. 
Their conceptions of God were more advanced, more spiritual than 
~ those of the earlier Judean writers. They would hardly have dared 
to speak of God as “walking in the garden in the cool of the day,” 
or as taking food under the tree in front of Abraham’s tent. The 
century intervening between the preparation of the document J and 
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the production of the earliest form of the document E must have been 
years of progressive religious thinking. 

For some time these two great prophetic versions were current, 
side by side. Within a few decades of the supposed date of the 
preparation of E the northern kingdom fell, in 722 B. c. There is 
evidence that slight additions were made to this narrative, while it 
was still extant independently; but these additions may well have 
been made, as we would naturally expect that they would be, by 
Judean scholars. However that may be, it is true that the Judean 
prophetic circle, in the days of Hezekiah, or more probably in the 
days of Josiah, combined the two prophetic narratives into one, 
which is commonly referred to as JE. The marked individuality 
of each made this possible without undue repetition or too costly 
reconstruction. The Judean prophets seem to have given J the 
preference, but not where E was of more value. The relative com- 
pleteness of each narrative when segregated shows the care that 
was taken to preserve everything of distinctive value. The resulting 
history of the Hebrew people was better balanced and more compre- 
hensive than either, while it retained all of the characteristics which 
had given them value. 

Thus two centuries of prophetic activity had resulted in a power- 
ful narrative of God’s relationship to Israel’s growth, a narrative 
sermon which made for reverence and loyalty and obedience, and 
was intended to produce just such results. 

In the days of Josiah we know that a lawbook came to light 
which produced a wonderful effect upon both king and people, 
leading to a far-reaching movement of reform. That code of law, 
with its narrative setting, forms one of the most remarkable books of 
the Hexateuch or of the Old Testament. Its narrative setting and 
the combination of it with JE appear to have been the work of the 
prophets of the exile. 

But the combined work JED was still distinctively prophetic. 
Apparently this led, in connection with the collection and edition of 
the laws of the nation which resulted in Ezra’s book of the law, 
to the writing, or at least to the sketching, of a third history of Israel, 
this time by priestly writers, who felt that justice had not been done 
to the institutional history of the nation. This document, known 
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commonly as P, aimed to indicate the origin and development of 
Israel’s institutions and the historical origin of the law. So different 
was it from the prophetical JED that a third combination was readily 
made in course of time which resulted in the Hexateuch, substantially 
as we read it today. . 

The Hexateuch is thus a literature in itself, a splendid monument 
of religious zeal and insight; a contribution, not of one mind or even 
of one group of godly men, but of a long series of attempts, gene- 
ration after generation, to interpret God’s dealings with his people 
and to emphasize his love and goodness, his power and faithfulness. 
However impressive as a literary achievement, it is of far greater 
significance as a record of the advancing spiritual life of a people 
with true religious genius. 

Considering each book of the Hexateuch by itself from the stand- 
point of its sources, we may note that Genesis exhibits the three 
sources J, E, and P more clearly than any other book, because E 
and P assume in Ex., chaps. 3 and 6, that God was first revealed as 
Jehovah to Moses, and therefore refrain in Genesis from its use, 
thus giving a clear mark of identification. E is rather fragmentary 
and supplemental, although important. The fourteenth chapter of 
Genesis cannot be identified with either of these three narratives; 
it seems to be a special source. The splendid poem in Gen., chap. 
49, may have been preserved in a poetic collection. 

Exodus exhibits solid sections of the P document in chaps. 25-31 
or 35-40. The two prophetic narratives are readily observable, 
yet they are so blended that the separation is very difficult and often 
quite uncertain. In this book also we find a poem (chap. 15) taken 
doubtless from the poetic collections of the Hebrews. 

Leviticus contains no JE material, but is wholly from P. It is not 
strictly homogeneous. Even a careless reader can see that chaps. 
17-26 differ markedly from other portions of the book. 

Numbers is mainly from P. In the narrative portions we find 
JE very closely blended. There are quotations from a book, “the 
Book of the Wars of Jehovah,” and from other poetical sources. 

Deuteronomy introduces a new document, D, peculiar to itself, 
and includes little, if any, of the others. 

Joshua draws its concrete and valuable historical data in the 
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first twelve chapters from JE which is so blended as to make a certain 
separation difficult. The isolated notes of the struggle with the 
Canaanites found here and there throughout chaps. 13-22, and 
repeated in Judg., chap. 1, are probably from J, but the fine review 
in chap. 24 is from E. Fully half of the book comes from P, and 
represents that document more fairly than any other portion of the 
Hexateuch, exhibiting its narrative no less than its legal value. 

In the Book of Joshua appears a new literary factor, due to a 
general re-editing of the historical books, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings, during the exile by the group of prophetic scholars who 
produced Deuteronomy. Chapter 1; 5:4, 6-8; 9:1, 2, 28-43; 
chap. 23, belong to this source, called often deuteronomic, since the 
characteristic phraseology of Deuteronomy appears. 

These deuteronomic editors arranged the histories in their present 
order, and furnished the introduction and the explanatory passages 
referred to. above in Joshua, which they separated from the Hexa- 
teuch and made the first of the series of historical books. 

The Book of Judges furnishes an interesting and valuable illus- 
tration of the literary growth of a biblical book. A line can be 
easily and sharply drawn between early material, its first embodi- 
ment in literary form, and the later editorial shaping of the whole. 
The stories about the judges, with their naive and warlike atmos- 
phere, are clearly popular tales resting on actual facts. But 
these stories are set into an interpretative framework easily recog- 
nizable as deuteronomic. It sets forth a sort of philosophy of the 


history, calling attention to the fact that unfaithfulness to Jehovah 


was followed regularly by punishment, that by penitence, and then 
forgiveness. Six stories are told in illustration. The story of 
Abimelech, and the notices of Shamgar and the minor judges have 
no framework, which suggests that they were added at the time 
that 1:1 to 2:5 were prefixed and chaps. 17 to 21 appended to the 
book. 

The Book of Ruth is a beautiful idyl, a sweet and touching story 
which speaks for itself. 

The Book of First Samuel is a splendid specimen of Hebrew 
historical writing at its best. Like its immediate predecessors, it 
was clearly of prophetic origin. It apparently deals with the happen- 
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ings of upward of a century, really accounting for the progress of 
that century through its personalities. The first twelve chapters, 
which include the selections of the International lessons for 1907, 
are to be rated with the central portion of the Book of Judges. Eli 
and Samuel are virtually to be classed with the judges. The deu- 
teronomic editorial element is apparent in chap. 12. 

This sketch of the sources of these early books of the Old Testa- 
ment reveals their character and their value. The books represent 
sifted material, which had already approved itself to the popular mind 
and heart before it was used in broader and finer ways by these 
prophetic and priestly men of God. It pleased God to reveal himself 
through generations and groups of reverently minded men, rather 
than through a selected personality here and there. The Old 
Testament was not in any sense due to accident, or to mere historical 
or even to religious research. The motives that gave it gradual 
form were those which have inspired great and glorious achievements 
in every age, for which men have yielded their lives and spent their 
energies. They were the compelling power of a great and growing 
ideal of God and man, which led these earnest men to deem it their 
high and holy duty to pass on to the men and women of their genera- 
tion and of the future what had spoken to their heart. Perhaps 
none of them even faintly dreamed of the way in which God would 
crown their work. 

The Old Testament grew as the people of Israel became spirit- 
ually wise. Its message at every stage was a vital message regarding 
God in his relations with man; therefore it was eternal. 
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THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO SAMUEL 


REV. L. W. BATTEN, PH.D., S.T. D. 
New York City 


There is nothing improbable in the general trend of the story in 
the Bible that some nomad clans from Canaan, or the desert to the 
south, wandered into Egypt, and were there gradually impressed 
into the service of the king. When we pass to the story of the exodus 
under the leadership of Moses, and the conquest and settlement of 
Palestine, we are on sure historic ground, and accordingly have 
good historic documents. 

The nomads who found their way into Egypt certainly carried a 
religion along with them, but we have little direct information about 
its character. The stories of the patriarchs were written long after 
the events described, and the religion portrayed is that of the author’s 
day. Whether it was also the religion of the nomads themselves is 
a matter about which nothing positive can be said. 

It does appear, however, that the religion of the sojourners 
in Egypt changed or decayed; for it was manifestly a part of the 
programme of Moses to restore pre-existing conditions. The con- 
stant appeal to the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob shows his 
conservative purpose. Nevertheless a religious restoration is never 
complete. The course of divine events is always forward; and a 
backward course can only be seeming under the leadership of such 
a great man of God as Moses. As we know the religion of Israel, 
and as it is important for us, it starts with Moses. From that point 
onward its development can be traced, and there is a certain contin- 
uity. A great deal of the writings once attributed to Moses comes 
from a far later age. Some of the institutions ascribed to him belong 
rather to the period of the Babylonian exile. But that Moses com- 
muned with Jehovah on the lonely heights of Mt. Sinai is beyond 
question; and the result of those communings is written eternally 
in the Hebrew and in the Christian religions. 

But we must not look upon Moses as chiefly concerned with the 
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preparation of a system of religion; for his purpose was rather 
political than ecclesiastical. His system of religion came from the 


fixed idea that God was all in all, and that there could be no good . 


political life except as it was intertwined with a sound religious life. 
Moses inculcated three things: (1) the idea that the people should 
worship Jehovah; (2) that they should recognize obligations to each 
other, so as to form a proper social fabric; (3) and that the basis of 
it all was found in right moral conceptions. The religion of Moses 
was ethical rather than ceremonial. 

The great religious work of Moses was the establishment of the 
worship of Jehovah as the God of the Hebrews. Whence Moses 
himself obtained this cult is another matter. It is held by many 
today, that Jehovah was the Kenite God, and that his worship came 
to Moses through his marriage with the daughter of Jethro, a Kenite 
priest of Jehovah. What we know is this: two of the historical 
sources of the Pentateuch, the Ephraimite (E) and the Priest Code,* 
represent Jehovah as a God previously unknown to Israel or to 
Moses, while the other source, the Judean (J), carries back the worship 
of Jehovah to the beginning of history. It seems clear that Jehovah 
was not worshiped in Egypt, and that Moses first set that cult upon 
enduring foundations. There was much apostasy and idolatry at 
various times in Israel; but from the time of Moses to the present 
day the Hebrew people have never ceased to recognize Jehovah as 
their God. 

It is one thing, however, for a great leader to promulgate a reli- 
gious system far in advance of the conditions of his age; it is quite 
another for that system to become the actual use of the people. The 
stories of Moses’ time bear abundant testimony to the rebellion of 
the people against the principles taught by him. Therefore it is 
probable that the religion of Israel in the period between Moses and 
Samuel, the period of the conquest and settlement of Palestine, 
represents a development of the old religion, modified gradually as 
it absorbed something of the spirit of the great leader. 

For this period we are not reduced to conjecture altogether, but 
have some ancient and positive testimony. To that we shall now 
turn in detail. 

tE in Ex. 3:13 ff.; P in Ex. 6:2 ff. 
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The oldest source available, probably the earliest literature in the 
Bible, is the Song of Deborah (Judg., chap. 5). This song is nearly 
. contemporary with the great battle it celebrates. We must see what 
light it throws upon the religion of the time. 

In this poem we note that Jehovah is the national God. It is to 
his standard that the tribes are to rally. He is praised for the victory, 
not Baal, or any other deity (vs. 11). The enemies of Israel are his 
enemies (vs. 31). There we see the fruit of Moses’ teaching in the 
generation directly following him. Jehovah therefore is the leader in 
a righteous war, and the victory is a tribute to his power. Jehovah 
came to the succor of his oppressed people (vss. 4 f., 13); and Meroz, 
which probably aided and abetted the enemy, is blamed because 
they “came not to the help of Jehovah.” 

When Jehovah moved, the natural world was affected. The 
earth trembled, the mountains quaked, the heavens dropped, the 
clouds poured out water, the rivers were flooded, even the stars? 
in their courses joined in the great battle (vss. 4f., 20f). Jehovah 
is praised because the people responded to the call of the prophetess 
(vss. 1 f., 9). The divine will operated upon the hearts of men to 
lead them to their perilous duty. But this will exercised no con- 
straining influence; many of the tribes felt it and responded; others 
did not respond, either because they did not recognize the call of the 
prophetess as the command of Jehovah, or because they chose to 
disregard the summons. 

It is a striking fact that in this poem it is conceived to be the 
clear duty of each separate tribe to join in a common national interest. 
Those who took part in the campaign, which was to serve.the interest 
of the whole people, were the tribes most nearly affected, viz., those 
bordering on the great plain which was the prize fought for. These 
tribes were Ephraim, Benjamin, Machir, Zebulun, and Issachar; 
and they are praised for their conduct. The tribes which took no 
part in the struggle, Reuben, Gilead, Dan, and Asher, were the 
ones more remote from the scene of battle. But their situation is 
not an excuse for their inaction. The nation was in danger, and it 

2 There is no reference here to an astronomical cult; nor do the stars refer to the 


angelic hosts. The meaning is simply that all the forces of nature were arrayed on 
the side of Jehovah. 
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was the duty of all tribes, whether immediately affected or not, to 
come forward. That demand is especially interesting because from 
the first chapter of Judges, it appears that the initial steps in the 
conquest of Canaan were taken by the different tribes, for the most 
part acting independently, according to the separate interests of each 
one. The story in Joshua, chaps. 1-12, describing the conquest 
as the work of all the tribes as acting in a body, reveals a later point 
of view, in which what was, and what should have been, are confused. 
But, however far it is from historic fact, it certainly represents an 
early ideal. This great poet had a conception of a national obliga- 
tion which superseded the local interests. 

In the Song of Deborah we have so far found rather highly devel- 
oped religious conceptions. But the ideal falls far short of loving 
one’s enemies. The deed of Jael was not as treacherous as we 
might infer from the account in Judg. 4:17 ff.; but Jael did 
strike down a fugitive, who stopped at her door for needed refresh- 
ment. The writer, however, knows no pity for an enemy, and so 
we find a glorification of Jael’s blow, which by its relative length 
shows the sentiment of the author. Still more is this lack of pity 
disclosed in the touching picture at Sisera’s home, where the warrior’s 
mother waits anxiously for the return of her son, trying to invent 
reasons for the unexpected delay and endeavoring to find consolation 
in the ingenious suggestions of her attendants. 

From the fact that in this poem Jehovah is regarded as the leader 
of wars, and that a similar conception is found frequently elsewhere 
in these early times, it has been held that Jehovah was worshiped 
originally as the war-God. There are two considerations which tell 
against this theory. First, a people are likely to look to their god 
for what they need at any particular time. The early age of Israel 
was an age of war. This was the period when the tribes secured a 
foothold in Canaan, and then made incessant attacks upon the 
inhabitants until they had destroyed or absorbed them. If they 
looked to Jehovah for help, therefore, it would be for help in war. 
Their God was a God of war, not because that was his special sphere 
of action, but because that was their special need at the moment. 

In the second place, whether we trace back the origin of Jehovah- 
worship among the Hebrews to the patriarchs, or as is more probably 
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correct, to Moses only, there is nothing suggestive of the war-God. 
The patriarchs were not warriors, and the mission of Moses was not 
military, but diplomatic. He was to secure the release of the Hebrews 
by strategy, not by battle. His teaching about Jehovah showed 
him to be the leader of the whole national life, not merely in war.’ 
Some of the people thought that Canaan could be secured by a quick 
attack in war; Moses knew that it could only be acquired by years of 
training. The suggestion therefore that Israel worshiped Jehovah 
in time of war and the Baalim in time of peace* has no support in 
fact. 

It might seem that the author of this poem believed not only that 
Jehovah governed the world, but the universe as well, since not only 
mountains and clouds, but the stars also, moved in sympathy with 
him. But such an inference is hardly warranted. The Romans 
believed that Neptune controlled the sea, but Neptune was a national 
deity. Likewise the idea of Jehovah in this poem and in this age 
does not go beyond a nationalistic conception. The enemies of the 
Hebrews are the enemies of Jehovah because they were foreigners 
and strangers. So Jephthah said Chemosh had given the Moabites 
their land as Jehovah had given the Hebrews theirs. The notion 
sometime prevalent among Christians that the heathen have no part 
nor lot in our God is not far removed from this early Hebrew . 
theology. 

The fact must not be overlooked that the Song of Deborah was 
the production of one of the rarest geniuses of this period. Such a 
man not only exercises the greatest literary power, but also is inspired 
with the loftiest conceptions. For it takes great ideas, even more 
than a facile pen, to make a poet. It is very likely that the religious 
ideas of this song were far above those held by the people at large. 
We have, however, material which shows religion as practiced among 
the common people. To a case of that kind we shall now proceed. 

The story of the sanctuary of Micah and the migration of Dan 
“is one of the most valuable illustrations of the ancient religious 


3 In the Amalekite war (Ex., chap. 17) Moses appeared to be surprised that the 
Hebrews were victorious only while he held up his hand in prayer—for that is what 
the story means. That would not have been the case if he had been introducing a 
Mars to Israel. 


4 Todd, Politics and Religion in Ancient Israel, p. 86. 
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practices of the Hebrews which the Old Testament contains.” 
Micah was an Ephraimite living in the hill country. With some 
money which Micah had stolen from his mother, and which a troubled 
conscience constrained him to restore, a carved and a molten image 
were made. This was conscience money, and hence was appro- 
priately set apart for sacred use. Then Micah set up a sanctuary, 
placed his images® in it, made an ephod and teraphim (household 
images), and instituted one of his sons as priest. Some time after- 
ward a wandering Levite came along, and Micah hired him to be 
priest. The Levite served Micah until the migrating tribe of Dan 
plundered Micah’s shrine, and induced him to accompany them as 
priest of the tribe. 

In this record we have the first clear evidence of the Levitical 
priesthood. It was not yet, nor indeed for centuries later, an offense 
for a layman to serve as priest. Micah installed his son in that 
office, as David long afterward made his sons priests (II Sam. 8:18). 
But even in this very early period’ a Levite was considered a priest of 
a superior order; for Micah eagerly displaces his son to make room 
for the Levite. Moreover, his expression, “Now I know that 
Jehovah will prosper me, since I have a Levite as my priest” (17:13), 
shows conclusively his high valuation of his new priest. The 
Danites were anxious to secure his services for their tribe. They 
undoubtedly had priests of their own, but the Levite either displaced 
them, or became their chief. Dan was in all later times a famous 
sanctuary. Probably its later reputation was due to the cult estab- 
lished by this Levite. 

It is clear that the Levitical priesthood was a regularly established 
order, and was generally recognized as such. The moment the 
Levite appears, Micah is quick to see his value. The Levites had 
some peculiarity in their ministrations by which they were easily 
recognized. When the Danite scouts came near the house of Micah, 

5 Kent, Beginnings of Hebrew History, p. 300. 


6 These images were small affairs. From the amount of silver in them they 
would together weigh less than ten pounds avoirdupois. 

7 This story takes us back to a period earlier than most of the stories of the heroes 
in Judges. The migration of Dan seems to have taken place in the generation after 
Joshua (Josh. 19:47). The whole character of the narrative indicates that the story 
is nearly as old as the events described. 
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we are told that they knew the voice of the young man, the Levite 
(18:3). This may be translated, “recognized the sound (or tones) 
of the Levite.” It can scarcely mean that they personally identified 
his voice as that of a former acquaintance, for the Levite was from 
Bethlehem-judah. It can only mean therefore that the Levite had 
some peculiar way of chanting or singing in his religious exercises, 
which made it possible for anyone to identify his office, just as the 
high churchman may be recognized by his intoning. 

The members of this order were evidently very few. Had there 
been an ampler supply, the Danites would have had Levitical priests 
already, and Micah would have been less distressed if he could easily 
have secured another. Nevertheless, the Levites had no settled way 
of living. This one left his home in Bethlehem because conditions 
of life were too hard there. He wandered over the country a good 
while before he chanced upon Micah, and was then glad to give his 
services for his board, a new suit of clothes, and ten shekels (about 
six dollars) each year (17:10). 

The use of images and ephod were no offense to the priest;® 
in fact they were the implements of his office, and were probably 
regarded by him as essential. The principal duty of this priest was 
to make inquiries of Jehovah, for this Levite recognized no other 
God. He may have offered sacrifices, although there is no mention 
of an altar. The scouts of Dan sought him to ascertain from Jehovah 
whether or not their quest for a suitable tribal possession would be 
successful. Doubtless Micah found the chief value of his priest in 
his ability always to know that his undertakings were rae the 
favorable auspices of Jehovah. 

The ancient record has preserved the name and genealogy of 
this Levite priest; his name was Jonathan, and he was the grandson 
of Moses.° The grandson of the great priest, prophet, and states- 
man used the ephod and images without scruple. We must suppose 
a rapid deterioration after Moses’ time, even in his own family, 

8 So Gideon made an ephod of gold out of the booty taken in war, and set it up 
in his shrine at Ophrah. But Gideon doubtless inquired of Jehovah by this ephod, 
and had no idea that he was idolatrous. 


° The late editors of the Hebrew text inserted a small letter into the name, and so 
changed Moses into Manasseh, names which differ in the Hebrew unpointed text only 
by the letter . Moses is the original name. 
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or else the religion practiced by Moses was very different from what 
has generally been supposed. 

We find here the Levitical priesthood established in the line of 
Moses. Moses is called a Levite, and in that case the term is under- 
stood to mean a tribal connection. In our passage the term denotes 
an office. The tribe of Levi, which was once noted for its fierce 
warlike spirit (Gen. 49:5), has disappeared; and the name survives 
as that of a gentle and peaceful office. 

There are other stories of a primitive type, and in substance at 
least coming from a very early period. The stories of Gideon and 
of Samson reveal the belief in theophanies, a belief supposed also to 
be held by the patriarchs, and filling a larger place in legends about 
them than in any other part of the Bible. The belief in the theophany 
is very likely a survival from the early times; at all events it passed 
away with the period which we are studying. 

Gideon was in the winepress, beating out wheat, when the angel 
or messenger of Jehovah appeared to him.?° There is no distinction 
drawn in these stories between Jehovah and his angel. Later on 
in the narrative Gideon’s visitor is called Jehovah (6:14). Gideon 
asks a sign “that it is thou who art talking with me” (vs.17). What 
Gideon wanted was proof that the one who gave him a mission was 
divine, and so had authority to commission him to rid the land of the 
Midianites, and power to aid effectively one of the humblest families 
of one of the poorest clans in Manasseh. The sign or proof was 
forthcoming when Gideon brought meat and bread and broth, either 
for an offering or for the hospitable entertainment of the guest; 
for the angel touched the food, which had been laid upon a rock, 
with his staff, when a fire came from the rock and consumed it, the 
angel at the same time disappearing from sight." 

Gideon was satisfied from his sign that he had been visited by 
an angel of Jehovah. At once another emotion seized him: he was 
frightened; as Manoah was under like circumstances; for he had 
seen the angel of Jehovah face to face, and that in the conviction of 

10 The theophany is fourid in the earliest source, the sign of the fleece in the later. 

11 Similarly the angel of Jehovah who visited Manoah and his wife, promising them 
a son, disappeared. It is expressly stated in this case that the angel ascended in the 
flame (Judg. 13:20); perhaps that is implied in the case of the angel who visited Gideon. 
There are many points of resemblance between the two theophanies. 
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the people meant death to the beholder. This idea of the danger 
to one who beheld Jehovah or his angel survived at least until Isaiah’s 
time, and was held by the most enlightened of all the prophets (Isa. 
6:5). 

Sacred places of many different kinds were believed in at this 
time. In Judg. 4:5 we havea picture of Deborah sitting under the 
palm tree while she gave forth her oracles. Barton is doubtless 
right in his contention that the inspiration of the prophetess was 
furthered by the sacredness of the tree.*? The sacredness of a place 
had its origin in some event which happened there, the event always 
being one involving some manifestation of God. Gideon named 
the place of the theophany Jehovah-shalom, and doubtless it was 
afterward regarded as a place peculiarly favorable for divine mani- 
festations. The spring which Samson found and named En-hakkore 
(the spring of the supplicant), was known long after (Judg. 15:19). 
It is likely that those who visited the spring or drank of its waters 
_ felt unusual confidence that God would hear their prayers. The 
threshing-floor of Araunah became the site of the temple altar because 
there Jehovah stayed the plague which had been devastating the 
land of the Hebrews. 

Among the religious conceptions of a people we look with especial 
interest for their idea of the future life. It is well known that in 
Hebrew literature there is a great paucity of information on this 
subject. Nevetheless it happens that for the period we are con- 
sidering we have some very specific knowledge. This is based on 
the narrative of Saul’s visit to the witch of En-dor (I Sam., chap. 28). . 
The story carries us to the last night of Saul’s life; but the profession 
of necromancy had been suppressed by Saul, and therefore had 
doubtless. been quite prevalent in the time before Samuel. What 
belief we find in this narrative may legitimately be carried much 
further back. 

When Samuel is brought up to confront the doomed king he 
complains first that his repose has been disturbed.*s Hence we 

12 Sketch of Semitic Origins, p. 89. : 

13 I am not concerned here with questions of actual occurrence, e. g., whether the 
spirit of Samuel, or his bodily form, since he still wore the prophetic garb, really 


appeared at the woman’s bidding, but only with the belief of the people. In religion 
many beliefs have been far removed from facts. 
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infer that the condition of the dead was essentially one of rest. The 
dead remember the events of the past, for Samuel tells Saul that 
Jehovah had carried out the seer’s forecast. The characteristics 
of this life survive in the future world. He who had read the future 
could read it still, and so Samuel predicts for the unhappy king the 
disaster that will befall him on the morrow. The abode of the dead 
is veritably the underworld, for Samuel rises from the earth. In 
that region there are no distinctions of place for good and bad. 
Saul would be slain as a punishment for his sins, but his final abode 
would be with Samuel. Death itself was regarded as a sufficient 
penalty. The spirit of the prophet, however, was not visible to 
Saul, but only to the woman who served as a medium. It appears 
though that Saul heard Samuel’s words directly, or at least thought 
he did. 

Human sacrifice was not considered unlawful, and was deemed 
the most efficacious appeal to God a man could make. Jephthah 
did not know that his sacrifice would be his daughter; but he pur- 
posely put his vow in such terms that Jehovah should choose his 
own victim. For that is the meaning of the warrior’s words: “if 
thou will deliver the Ammonites into my hand, whosoever'+ cometh 
forth from the doors of my house to meet me, when I come in peace 
it shall be Jehovah’s, and I will offer it as a burnt offering” (Judg. 
11 :30f.). Jehovah chose the victor’s only child, and bitter as it 
was for him, for in spite of his rough character Jephthah loved his 
daughter, he complied with the terms of his vow. The story of 
Abraham’s purpose to offer Isaac was intended to combat this 
practice. 

We may note also in this incident the binding force of the vow. 
Jephthah does not seem to have thought of his child when he made 
the vow. Jehovah was therefore demanding a larger price than he 
had iatended to pay. But the terms of the agreement demanded 
the sacrifice, and he does not withhold it. So Hannah gave up her 
only son in accordance with the vow made before he was born. 


14 It is vain to render, as even the Revised Version does, “‘ whatsoever,” a rendering 
which the Hebrew will scarcely allow. The words show that Jephthah meant a person. 
A thing would not come forth from his house to meet him. It is vain also to try to 
evade the conclusion that a human sacrifice was made. The language used admits of 
no other construction. 
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The most attractive picture of religion which comes from this era 
is found at the very end of it, and the chief actors in the scene are 
Samuel’s parents. At this time Shiloh was the principal sanctuary, 
at least in the hill country of Ephraim. Elkanah was a pious 
Ephraimite, and in the discharge of his religious duties went from 
his home once a year to worship and to offer sacrifice at the shrine. 
The sacrifice, however, was not an offering primarily to God, but 
was essentially a family meal. The priests received certain portions 
for their use, but the greater part was eaten by him who offered it. 
This religious rite was a family rather than an individual affair. 
Elkanah took with him on his annual pilgrimage his two wives and 
all his children. 

Hannah was the favorite wife, but she was barren, a condition 
considered a great misfortune by the Hebrews, and deemed a result 
of divine interference. We are expressly told that Jehovah had shut 
up Hannah’s womb. Therefore Jehovah alone could make it 
possible for her to bear a child.*s Hannah retires from the sacri- 
ficial feast to the sanctuary and there engages in silent prayer, her 
lips moving, but no words being uttered. This was so unaccus- 
tomed a mode of praying that Eli thought she had been drunken. 
From this instance, though, we infer that it was quite a usual thing 
for private prayers to be offered in the temple, and also that unhap- 
pily unfortunate results often followed the feasting. The priest 
exercised no function of foresight, but only comforted the woman, 
and prayed that God would see fit to grant her petition, and give 
her the son she had asked, and which she had vowed to Jehovah. 

Hannah vows that if a man child be born of her, he should be given 
to Jehovah all his life, and that no razor should ever come upon his 
head. That is, he should belong to the order of the Nazirites, the 
ascetics of the Hebrew religion. Samson was also a Nazirite. The 
two essential requirements of the order were that the hair should not 
be cut and that the devotees should practice total abstinence.*® 

The most nearly universal religious rite in this time was circum- 
cision. Just what significance was attached to the rite in the early 
days is not clear. But unquestionably it was considered a religious 

15 Note also the cases of Sarah, Manoah’s wife, and Elizabeth. 

16 Cf. Judg. 13:4 f., and Amos 2:12. 
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observance. As a national institution, in the sense of an institution 
generally observed by all the people, circumcision had its origin 
soon after the invasion of Canaan. The older version of the story 
says that all the Israelites were circumcised with knives of flint at 
Gibeah Araloth (hill of the foreskins), in order to. take away the 
reproach of Egypt: that is, so that the Egyptians could no longer dis- 
dain them as an uncircumcised and unclean people. A later writer 
has made this event the resumption of a custom which had fallen 
into abeyance in the wilderness. There is no evidence, however, 
that this rite was generally practiced before this time. We find 
but one other reference to circumcision until we come to the time of 
David, and that is in the story of Samson (Judg. 14:3; 15:18). 
But David’s scorn of the uncircumcised Philistine shows that the 
institution had been so long established in Israel that the Hebrews 
looked upon such a condition as a reproach. The contemptuous 
phrase “uncircumcised Philistine” may have been put into David’s 
mouth, as well as into Samson’s and his parents’, by a later writer. 
But there is no reason to doubt that circumcision was generally 
practiced by the Hebrews in this age. 

There were many other features in the religion of early Israel. 
There were various festivals, as the Sabbath, New Moon, Passover, 
and perhaps a Harvest Festival. There was a generally accepted 
scheme of sacrifices. But these things we know chiefly from infer- 
ence; there is no direct authority to which we can appeal. I have, 
therefore, preferred to discuss those features of the religion of early 
Israel which are most surely supported by evidence easily ascer- 
tainable and readily understood by any faithful student of the Holy 
Scriptures. 
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HOW TO TEACH THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 
FOR 1907 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS IN PEDAGOGICAL METHOD 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES 
University of Chicago 


Many teachers look forward to the lessons in the Old Testament 
with dismay. The times are so remote, the interests seem so foreign, 
and general unfamiliarity with the Old Testament is so great, that 
they dread the task of leading a group of boys or girls through a 
year’s lessons in the stories of Israel. Yet the reverse ought to be 
true. The Old Testament is easier to teach to young people than 
the New Testament. The vividness and vivacity of the narratives, 
the heroic characters full of human virtues and human frailties, 
make the Hebrew stories, if properly presented, full of interest to 
young folk. 

And no teacher need shrink from leading his class on the score of 
unpreparedness on his own part. If he be willing to undertake some 
careful work, he can fit himself well for the task, and all the lessons 
may be enjoyable and profitable. The following suggestions are 
offered: 

1. The teacher should make a preliminary survey of the year’s 
work. If the teaching is to have method and unity, it must be done 
on the basis of some general understanding of the ground to be 
traversed. The bane of Sunday-school instruction is the hand-to- 
mouth plan. The Old Testament is a great unit. It has been 
brought into the form in which we have it by the painstaking efforts 
of Israel’s religious writers. From the mass of the stories of their 
past they selected those that carried forward the history of God’s 
purpose for his people. Every narrative therefore has its place in 
this comprehensive editorial plan. One cannot understand a part 
of the Old Testament without knowing something of it all. 

This is not to say that every Sunday-school teacher must be a 
thorough Old Testament scholar. It is only to say that he should 
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have a general conception of the whole body of literature and of the 
entire history which he is to teach. The purpose of the articles in 
this issue of the Biblical World is to furnish just such a preliminary 
survey: viz., the character of the narratives with which we have to 
deal; the land which was the theater upon which the events were 
enacted; the political and social development of the people; the 
evolution of that religion which gives the Old Testament its chief 
significance. Before reading these articles, however, a preliminary 
study of the highest value would be the rapid reading of the whole 
body of narrative assigned for the year. There are only about one 
hundred and twenty-five chapters of narrative in the first eight 
books. of the Bible. They are indicated in the announcements of 
the year’s work. They can easily be read in ten hours. And the 
narratives are so simple and fascinating that they lend themselves 
admirably to continuous perusal. A few Sunday afternoons thus 
spent in December would give the teacher a comprehension of the 
work before him that could be gained in no other way, and would 
undoubtedly stir him with enthusiasm for his task. 

2. The teacher should gain clearly for himself and impart to his 
scholars an appreciation of the real nature of the Old Testament nar- 
ratives. They are the hero-stories of a people. For generations 
the wandering Hebrews told those matchless tales of the past as they 
sat beside their tents or gathered at the well curbs. Long after they 
settled in Canaan those stories of the patriarchs and of the heroes 
-were told by the old folk to the young, and so preserved from genera- 
tion to generation. They take us back to the desert and to the 
childhood of the race. They show us the gradual process of civili- 
zation: the nomad, the agriculturalist, the merchant. They reveal 
the development of government: the patriarch, the chieftain, the 
king. And remote as they are from our modern occidental life, 
they still exhibit to us men and women of like passions with our- 
selves, loving and hating, planning and striving, sinning and repenting. 

And these stories are not merely the traditions of the Hebrew 
past. They were committed to writing by men of deep religious 
spirit and with a definite religious purpose. These teachers of 
Israel preserved the stories of the past in such a form that they should 
inspire a noble patriotism and a faith in God. Even young students 
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may be led to understand the high motive that inspired the writing 
of these narratives, and so may come into a realization of their inner 
meaning. 

3. The teacher should seek to realize the significance of these stories 
jor our modern life. A gentleman stated his opinion recently that in 
twenty-five years the church will cease to regard the Old Testament 
as a part of its Sacred Scriptures. He argued that only the New 
Testament could be considered Christian. But the New Testament 
is rooted in the Old. Its forms of speech, its figures, its similitudes, 
its ideals, rest back upon the Hebrew Scriptures. Jesus derived 
his inspiration from the sacred writings of his nation and spoke ever 
reverently of their worth. Christianity did not begin anew. It 
assumed and made use of all the good of the past. And our own 
Christianity is nourished from both Testaments. Our modern life 
runs back to Israel. Consider any of our high moral ideas, and as 
we trace their history we come to Israel. In the providence of God, 
Israel did a great preparatory work for the world. And Israel is 
still full of significance for modern life. 

But not only are these narratives important in that they acquaint 
us with Israel. They are, many of them, of high ethical and religious 
worth in themselves. The literature of faith would suffer immeas- 
urable loss without the stories of Abraham, of Moses, of Joshua, 
of Samuel. Ethically, what rich material of teaching we have 
in the magnanimity of Abraham, the duplicity of Jacob, the short- 
sightedness of Esau, the chastity and generosity of Joseph, the- 
patriotism of Moses, the strength and weakness of Samson, the 
fidelity of Ruth! These narratives come from master-hands. The 
sacred writers knew God and knew men, and their wonderful pictures 
of life instruct us still. 

To be sure, there are certain stories which do not seem to be 
ethically helpful. And from one point of view of the Old Testa- 
ment they occasion serious difficulty. But if the real character of 
the narratives be recognized, they are seen to belong to a time of 
imperfect ethical and religious development, and so even these yield 
a certain negative value for our faith. 

4. A fundamental pur pose in this course should be to secure acquaint- 
ance with the stories themselves. Every student who spends the year 
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in the Sunday school should know this body of narrative at least as 
well as he knows the nursery stories. No earnest effort to deduce 
moral lessons can be so effective as thorough familiarity with the 
narratives. Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, should be familiar as 
household words. These Old Testament tales have entered into 
our literature and our life. They meet us constantly in sermons, even 
in novels, constantly in poetry, and not seldom in the newspaper. 
The Bible has been banished from the public schools. The tales of 
Greece and Rome, of early Germany and England, will still be 
taught as a matter of necessary education. But the wonderful and 
beautiful Hebrew stories will not now be learned except in Sunday 
school and in a few Christian homes. 

The stories are worth knowing for their beauty. And there is a 
morality of beauty. They are still more worth knowing for their 
insight into life. ‘Then let them be studied as stories, not as collections 
of verses. They are prose epics. Let the student see them as such. 
He may not appreciate such a literary designation. But he can be 
brought to see the hero element, and to feel the thrill, and the 
power and the movement. 

To secure this end, a careful arrangement of each story will be 
necessary. The Hebrew editors did not always preserve a story in 
its original completeness. For their purpose of carrying forward 
the theocratic plan of the history it was often necessary to divide a 
story into sections, inserting other matter between. It is our part 
to recover the story by piecing the different sections together and 
eliminating all that has not to do with it directly. Furthermore, it 
will occasionally be wise to omit portions of the narrative that are 
not suited to youthful minds. ; 

Of course the small portion of Scripture definitely assigned for the 
Sunday-school lesson will be of no value whatever unless the remain- 
der of the story be studied in connection with it. The most satis- 
factory method is generally to assign portions of the narrative to 
various members of the class, who are to tell the story in their own 
words. If several pupils have the same portion, one will be on 
‘the alert to supply the omissions of another. If there are portions 
of the narrative which are difficult or otherwise unfitted for assign- 
ment to pupils, the teacher may retain those for himself. 
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Let the actual telling of the story be prominent, and the moral 
teaching will come naturally of itself. It was the Sunday-school 
pupil who had suffered from the opposite method, who enjoyed the 
new teacher so much, because he had no morals. 

5. Every effort should be made that the narratives appear real to 
lije. The students must not feel that they are dealing wi‘! people 
in the Bible, but with men and women of flesh and blood. There 
are two ways in which this appreciation may be secured. In the 
first place, the past must be made real as it was. The desert, the 
oases, the wells, the rivers with their fords, the tents of the nomad, 
the cities with the great walls, all may be so pictured and discussed 
that the localities in which the stories are set may be real. The 
camels laden with huge bales of merchandise, the donkeys plodding 
along under their burdens, the men and women with the dress of 
the Orient, the marriage and the funeral customs, the methods of 
worship, the manner of eating, sleeping, entertaining, may all be 
so described that the life of the old time will be understood. The 
historical imagination may readily be awakened in the students so 
that they will live for the time being in the past and drink of its spirit. 

The second method of making real these stories is to bring them 
into relation with the life of today. And this not so much by making 
application of them as by recognizing analogies to them. The 
quarrel of the herdsmen of Lot and Abraham reminds us of the 
contest for the grazing lands of our own West. Jacob leaving home, 
Joseph dreaming of greatness, Moses seeking reform by a blow, 
Israel preferring flesh-pots and slavery to liberty and hardship, 
Samuel leaving office with clean and empty hands, all belong to 
modern conditions. As the student recognizes these parallels, he 
will draw his ethical deductions naturally and of his own accord. 

6. Proper recognition must be given to the moral problems involved 
in these narratives. Those who wrote the Hebrew stories had not 
always as clear a moral sense as Jesus has taught us. If a story 
contains elements that we cannot approve, there need be no hesi- 
tation in so stating. We are under no obligation to defend the Old 
Testament morality. Our Lord held himself free to criticize the 
views of those who had gone before, and we are truest to him when 
we take a like attitude. 
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The glory of these old Hebrew stories is their high ethical char- 
acter. But occasionally they exhibit ideas which we cannot approve. 
When Jacob outwits his clever father-in-law and ascribes his pros- 
perity to Jehovah, there is nothing in the narrative to indicate disap- 
proval. So again when the faultless Joseph uses the dire necessity 
of the people to monopolize the land for the king. The pitiless 
commands to exterminate the Canaanites are an old source of diffi- 
culty. But the difficulty reappears with each generation of pupils. 
Samson is the rude hero of a rude age. His story is admirably 
suggestive of spiritual truth, but in itself it is bloody and fierce. 
His death was rather a ghastly manifestation of the return of divine 
grace. 

These facts should be frankly and fearlessly met. There is no 
need of the apologetic attitude. The supreme necessity is to guard 
the student’s conception of God. No supposed reverence for the 
Bible can compensate for a confused or faulty idea of the Infinite 
Father. Let no student ever forget that God is the same yesterday, 


today, and forever. He never was cruel, he never condoned deceit, . 


or oppression, or any wrong. If men thought that he did so, it was 
because they did not understand him. Nothing can possibly be 
lost by a simple and natural admission of this fact. 

On the other hand, a labored attempt to defend a biblical state- 
ment which does not commend itself to our moral consciousness 
inevitably leads to casuistry. The student misses the luminous 
utterance of evident truth. And casuistry has ever had only one 
result—the blunting of moral perception. 

Every elemental instinct that we have, the result of centuries of 
refinement and of Christian training, revolts at the idea of human 
sacrifice. Can we possibly tell our pupils that God commanded 
Abraham to slay his son? Can the most sophisticated Sunday- 
school teacher really make himself believe that God, even with 
beneficent ulterior motive, actually gave Abraham an objective 
command to kill his son? The narrator of Genesis, chapter 22, 
seems to have believed it. Then let us go behind the narrator. 
Let us show our students the primitive ideas of sacrifice, describe 
the custom of human immolation, call attention to the faith here 
exhibited, and point to the sequel as indicating the true significance 
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of animal sacrifice and the clear direction of God that human sacri- 
fice was not acceptable to him. In truth the picture of the old 
patriarch taking his son, his only son, to the sacrificial mountain is 
beautifully drawn ‘and is exquisitely pathetic, when understood in 
the light of his age. But we must not make all Abraham’s thoughts 
of God our thoughts. As before indicated, such a story as this may 
have both positive and negative moral value in our teaching. 

7. The miracles in these stories should be considered in their spir- 
itual significance. All the miracle stories are parables. That is 
true quite apart from the question whether they are narrations of 
objective realities or not. In point of fact, the value of the miracle 
stories to all of us, however we think of them, is their parabolic 
character. In the very early stages of mental life miracle stories 
are accepted without question. All the world is wonderful to a 
child, and he loves to hear of new wonders. The highest wonder 
of all is God, and of course he does wonderful things. But the time 
soon comes when the boys and girls ask questions. It is not wise 
for the teacher to raise the point of the historicity of the miracle, 
but it is fatal to refuse to consider it when it is raised. Skepticism 
must not be suggested, but it also must not be smothered. It is 
not an unhealthy attitude. It may easily become so, however, if 
it be not properly met. 

Perhaps the very best method of procedure in this matter is that 
of the minister who said that he was accustomed to look theological 
difficulties fairly in the face—and then pass on. We need not solve 
the problem of miracle for our pupils. Let us tell them frankly 
that no one can ever prove or disprove a miracle; that in the long 
ago men thought many things wonderful which we now understand; 
that it was natural to them to express God’s goodness in stories of 
marvels; and that the important matter for us is the idea that the 
stories embody. The miracles are all told to express the thought of 
Providence. They are pictures of Providence. Sometimes, as in 
the Joseph story, the miracles are not obtruded, and the overruling 
Providence seems sufficient to account for the facts. And yet in the 
mind of the writer the seven years of plenty, the seven years of famine, 
the fate of the baker and butler, the dreams of the various persons, 
are all of a piece with the more evident miracles of the other stories. 
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God the daily provider is the meaning of the manna; God the leader 
and defender is the meaning of the pillar of cloud and of fire; God 
who giveth victory is the meaning of the fallen walls of Jericho. 
Let the students learn to think of them all as parables and never to 
worry themselves about whether the events could have happened 
exactly as narrated. So they will gain the beauty and the inner 
meaning of these incomparable stories, and will never be disturbed 
by the difficulties that have destroyed for many the value of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. The right attitude toward the miracles will 
save us, on the one hand, from the unbelief which says: “I do not 
think that God ever took such care of his people;” and from the not 
less dangerous unbelief, on the other hand, which says: “God did 
these wonderful deeds for Israel, but he takes no such care of his 
people today. ” 

8. The religious value of the study to the pupil will come from 
the trend of the instruction. ‘The teacher need not be too anxious 
about imparting a definite amount of religious instruction each week. 
Let him prepare the lessons faithfully and lead the pupils into an 
appreciation of the studies as indicated in the foregoing suggestions, 
and the religious value of the course will not disappoint him. It 
will not be evident in any one week. It will be a growth in spiritual 
apprehension. 

The student, by the very fact of his free consideration of these 
narratives, will come into a developed morality. The good that he 
finds and admires will inspire him. The evil will warn him. The 
evidences of ethical imperfection that he discovers will lead him to 
see that morality is an achievement, and so he will realize the obliga- 
tion that we are under to stand for the best that we know. As he 
sees that “time makes ancient good uncouth,” he will value more 
highly the fairer good of today, and will expect that there will be a 
more glorious good tomorrow. 

The student who has been led wisely through these studies will 
realize the development of religion. He will see that Abraham’s 
religion is his, and yet not his. He will have an appreciation of the 
past and a respect for it. Yet he will see that we know God as the 
past never knew him. So he will come to a recognition of the incom- 
parable position of Jesus. The Old Testament will speak of Christ 
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in no mechanical fashion. But the best that is in Israel will be 
seen to be reaching toward Christ; the inadequacy of Israel will be 
seen to require Christ; the developing conceptions of religion will be 
seen to culminate in Christ. 

.Even young students may come to such an apprehension of the 
meaning of the past. They will thus recognize themselves as the 
heirs of the ages. They will appreciate the joy of living in the 
Christian day. They will glory in their heritage and realize some- 
thing of the obligations that it entails. These are somewhat the 
lessons of all history. They are particularly the lessons of a religious 
history, which is in genetic connection with our own. 

And finally, the student may see God’s grace and patience and 
plan in all this movement. He will measure aright our little hurries 
and flurries as he measures the centuries of God’s gradual leader- 
ship of his people toward the truth. It is, after all, the profoundest 
philosophy of history: 

I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 


This truth is writ large in the Old Testament. Let the teacher 


grasp it in advance. Those wondrous old inspired writers grasped 
it. That was what they meant when they began with Abraham’s 
call from Ur of the Chaldees and followed the line of promise from 
generation to generation. They never dreamed that the world was — 
ruled by chance. And they were far wiser in their miracle stories, 
where God is the direct agency bringing things to pass, than many a 
historian who writes of the past and leaves God out. Let the teacher 
feel this great divine purpose that runs through the Old Testament. 
And then gradually in the course of the studies let him lead his 
students to feel it. It is of highest religious value, exalting God, 
giving significance to life, binding Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment and modern life and the better future into a great unity, with 
Christ as the key to the whole. 
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Annotated List of Books on Early Old Testament 
Pistorp 


JOHN M. P. SMITH 
The University of Chicago 


The following list is intended to call attention to a few of the many 
books dealing with the Hebrew literature and history of the period prior 
to the founding of the Hebrew kingdom. German books are included 
only where there is nothing in English that can be commended. To 
those desiring a Bible dictionary the five volumes of Hastings’ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible (New York: Scribners; $30) can be heartily indorsed 
as sane and abounding in information upon many subsidiary topics. A 
dictionary less expensive and more in harmony with long-established 
views of the Bible is Davis’ Dictionary of the Bible (Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press; $2 net). 


I. INTRODUCTION 
Carpenter, J. Estlin and G. Harford. The Composition of the Hexateuch: 


An Introduction with Select Lists of Words and Phrases, and an Appendix 

on Laws and Institutions. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. 

Pp. 537. 18s. 

Driver, S. R. An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. Sixth 
edition. New York: Scribners, 1897. Pp. xi+577. $2.50 net. 

Kent, C. F. The Student’s Old Testament, Vol. I: Narratives of the Beginnings 
of Hebrew History, from the Creation to the Establishment of the Hebrew 
Kingdom. With Maps and Chronological Chart. New York: Scribners, 
1904. Pp. 411. $2.75. 

Mitchell, H.G. The World before Abraham according to Genesis I-XI, with 
an Introduction to the Pentateuch. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
gor. Pp. 303. $1.75. 

Orr, James. The Problem of the Old Testament, Considered with Silinvens 
to Recent Criticism. The Bross Library, Vol. III. New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1906. Pp. 614. $1.75. 

of the Hexateuch and the character of its sources. MITCHELL offers a clear, simple statement of the 
results of historical criticism adapted to the needs of the average Bible student. Kent’s work has 
the advantage of presenting the text of the biblical sources themselves as analyzed by modern scholars, 
together with brief introductory and interp ive statements. Driver’s volume is the standard text- 
book on Old Testament introduction with all conservative representatives of the historical school , 


Orr is the most capable modern defender of traditional views; much of his discussion deals with the 
Pentateuch. 
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II. EARLY HEBREW HISTORY 


Paton, L. B. The Early History of Syria and Palestine. New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1901. Pp. 302. $1.25. 

Peters, J. P. Early Hebrew Story: Its Historical Background. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1904. Pp. 308. $1.25. 

Wade, G. W. Old Testament History. Second edition. New York: Dutton 
& Co., 1903. Pp. 532. $1.50. 

Sayce, A. H. Early Israel and the Surrounding Nations. New York: E. R. 
Herrick, 1899. Pp. 337. $1. 

Kittel, R. History of the Hebrews. London: Williams & Norgate, 1895-96. 
Two volumes. Pp. 754. $8.40. 

Smith, H. P. Old Testament History. International Theological Library. 
New York: Scribners, 1903; Pp. 512. $2.50 net. 


Paton gives the best clear and concise account of the history of Canaan prior to the conquest 
by Israel; some such work is indispensable for an understanding of the significance and the events 
of the conquest. Prrers and Sayce furnish from different points of view useful descriptions of the 
historical background of the patriarchal legends. Kurret is the best conservative presentation of Israel’s 
history from the modern point of view; it is characterized by careful and minute investigation of 
the sources. WADE is the best single-volume history occupying the same standpoint as Kitre1. SMITH 
represents the most advanced positions of modern historical study. 


III. INTERPRETATION 


Gunkel, H. The Legends of Genesis. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 
1go1. Pp. 164. $1. 
Driver, S.R. The Book of Genesis with Introduction and Notes. Westminster 


Commentaries. New York: E. S. Gorham, 1904. Pp. 494. $2.50. 

Bennett, W. H. Genesis—Introduction, Revised Version, with Notes and 
Index. The New-Century Bible. New York: Henry Frowde, 1904. 75¢. 

Dods, M. The Book of Genesis. The Exposiior’s Bible. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, 1893. Pp. 453. $1.50. 

Sayce, A. H. The First Book of Moses Called Genesis. The Temple Bible. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1901. Pp. xxii+170. 

Baentsch, B. Exodus—Leviticus—Numeri iibersetzt und erklairt. Hand- 
kommentar zum Alten Testament. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1900-1903. Pp. 784, M. 13.80. 

Genung, G. F. The Book of Leviticus. An American Commentary on the 
Old Testament. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1906. 

Bertholet, A. Leviticus erklirt. Kurzer Hand-Kommentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment. Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, rgor. Pp. 124. M. 2. 40. 

Gray, G. B. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Numbers. . The Inter- 
national Critical{Commentary. New York: Scribners, 1903. Pp. lii+ 489. 

$3. 

Holzinger, H. Exodus erklirt. Mit acht Abbildungen. Kurzer Hand-Kom- 
mentar zum Alten Testament. Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1900. Pp. 175. 
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Driver, S.R. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Deuteron- 
omy. The International Critical Commentary. New York: Scribners, 
1895. Pp. cxix+434. $3. 

Harper, A. The Book of Deuteronomy. The Expositor’s Bible. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1895. Pp. 502. $1.50. 

Blaikie, W. G. The Book of Joshua. The Expositor’s Bible. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1893. Pp. viiit+416. $1.50. 

Holzinger, H. Das Buch Josua erklirt. Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten 
Testament. Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, tg01. Pp. 125. M. 2. 50. 

Thatcher,G. W. Judgesand Ruth. Introduction, Revised Version, with Notes. 
The New-Century Bible. New York: Henry Frowde, 1905. 75¢c. 

Moore, G. F. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Judges. The Inter- 
national Critical Commentary. New York: Scribners, 1895. Pp. 1+ 476. $3. 

Smith, H. P. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Books of Samuel. 
The International Critical Commentary. New York: Scribners, 1899. 
Pp. xxxix+421. $3. 

Kennedy, A.R.S. Samuel. Introduction, Revised Version, with Notes, Index, 
and Maps. The New-Century Bible. New York: Henry Frowde, 1905. 
Pp. 336. 75¢. 

Driver is cautious and clear in his treatment of Genesis and has produced the best English 
commentary on the book. BENNETT is equally scholarly in spirit and method, but more concise 
and better adapted to the layman’s needs. GuNKEL furnishes a most appreciative and illuminating 
treatment of the legendary material in Genesis; every teacher should read it. Dops occupies a mediating 
position with reference to criticism and will be better adapted to many than the more radical interpreta- 
tions. Sayce gives a minimum of information along with the text, and is reactionary in his attitude, 
There is no satisfactory commentary on Exodus in English. BAENTSCH stands at the head of the inter- 
preters of Exodus and Leviticus. Hotzincer on Exodus is thorough and accurate in analysis and inter- 
pretation. GENuNG is the best English commentary on Leviticus; but a thoroughly modern and 
scholarly exegesis must be sought in the German commentaries of BERTHOLET and BAENTSCH. GRAY’S 
Numbers is one of the best commentaries in the Internatignal Critical Series and more comprehensive 
than any other commentary on Numbers, Driver on Deuteronomy is historical in point of view, 
accurate in scholarship, and discriminating in exegesis. For those needing a less technical guide HARPER 
may be recommended. Joshua still lacks adequate elucidation in English; scholars may refer to HoL- 
ZINGER, while the best that is accessible to the average man is BLarkie. Judges and Ruth are splen- 
didly represented by Moore’s learned and scholarly volume, and THATCHER’s more popular booklet. 
SmirH on Samuel is representative of the best type of scholarship, and KeNNEpy has produced by 
all odds the best popular presentation. 
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Current Ppinion 


Jesus the Prophet 

The prophetic réle of Jesus, as recognized by his contemporaries and 
himself, is an important element in his life and teaching. Professor 
Kennett, of Cambridge, emphasizes this element in “Jesus the Prophet,” 
Hibbert Journal, October, 1906, pp. 136-55. Jesus belonged to the 
prophets, and possessed the characteristics of the prophet. He lived, 
thought, and spoke, not as did the men of his generation, but as did the 
prophets. His teaching, too, was creative, like the prophets’, and like 
most of the prophets he left no writings of his own. Moreover, he had the 
insight to understand the real meaning of the prophets before him, as none 
of his contemporaries had. His mind was full of the prophetic feeling, 
saturated with the prophetic teaching; and if we are to understand him, 
we must go to those prophetic scriptures which he alone of his generation 
properly interpreted. 
The Monotheism of Israel and that of Babylon and Egypt 


The numerous discussions of Babel und Bibel in Germany within the 
last few years have seemed to compel many of the scholars of that country 
to put themselves on record on some of the fundamental propositions 
touching Israel’s history. Professor Baentsch, of Jena,’ gathers up and 
presents the latest utterances on this theme with his own conclusions. 
The pantheons of Babylon and Egypt were composed of a large body of 
divinities who had many and diverse attributes. But among these lists 
of gods there was always a recognition on the part of the worshipers of 
the superiority of some one or other of them. In fact, the. prayers or 
petitions directed to any particular deity seem to have addressed him as 
the only god, while in fact he was simply one of a number, he for the time 
being was pre-eminent in the pantheon of which he was a part. 

The difference between this pre-eminence and the monotheism of 
Israel was that the former was merely a speculative doctrine, while in 
Israel it was the plain, clear religious recognition of one only God. Again, 
the so-called monotheism of Babylon was a purely scientific thought, 
an esoteric doctrine, perceived only by the learned and wise, while in 
Israel the monotheistic idea was proclaimed to and plainly understood by 

t Altorientalischer und israelitischer Monotheismus: Ein Wort sur Revision der 
entwicklungsgeschichtlichen Auffassung der israelitischen Religionsgeschichte. 
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the common people. Once more, the early oriental monotheism did not 
exclude polytheism, but rather presupposed it. All the inferior gods 
were merely manifestations of the one divine power. This monotheism 
did not mean at all the conquest of polytheism. In fact, there was no 
clash between them. They were part and parcel of the same system. 
On the other hand, in Israel monotheism meant one God who tolerated 
no other divinity. Israelite monotheism meant a conscious and essential 
conquest of polytheism. It is a mighty, living, powerful, religious prin- 
ciple that opposes all polytheism as heathendom. The follower of Israel’s 
monotheistic God must declare war against polytheism, and seek in every 
possible manner to uproot it. To state the two ideas in a sentence: the 
old oriental monotheism was “the divine and his manifestations;” the 
Israelite, ‘the one true God and the idols or vanities.” The god of 
old-oriental monotheism stands in the background of the pantheon and 
is bound up with an astral system, that gives him a pantheistic character 
far from the life and petitions of men. The one God.of Israelitish mon- 
otheism has no relation whatever to an astral system. He, however, rules 
over the sun, moon, and stars as a free, spiritual, creative, personal Power, 
with whom man has direct personal relations. 

Moses was the founder of this religious and practical monotheism 
current in Israel. Jehovah was to him the true God, whom he set in 
especial relation to Israel, and caused that he be made the center of Israel’s 
national religion. All other gods were excluded from relation to Israel. 

Through the acceptance of Babylonian myths and speculations in the 
religion of Jehovah in the Canaanitic and pre-prophetic periods a theo- 
retical and intellectual monotheism seems to have been developed. This 
monotheism as a doctrine seems for some time to have existed side by 
side with the purely national monotheism. In the eighth century B. c. 
the prophets brought together the larger idea of a world-Jehovah and 
the national Jehovah, and molded them into a unity. The most complete 
unity of these ideas is found in the Deutero-Isaiah. 

In all the discussion there are many unsolved problems that must enter 
into the final statement of the case. The conclusions show that there is a 
pressing necessity for a revision of the earlier methods, of the history of 
Israelitish religion, and especially of the understanding of the Jehovah 
idea. More regard must be had to the close relationship of other religions 
to that of Israel. Henceforth this line of research must occupy a prom- 
inent part in the question touching Israel’s religion. 
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The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


The month of October is usually the record month of the year for the 
enrolment of Bible clubs. Up to November 1, 170 clubs were enrolled, 
aggregating 3,500 registered students. This number is about 30 per cent. 
in advance of last year. In this enrolment thirty-two states are repre- 
sented by organized clubs, New York, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa leading as to numbers, and Maine, Alabama, Oklahoma, and Nevada 
bringing up the rear. 

The‘unusual size of a number of the clubs makes them worthy of note. 
A listof those having a registered membership of over thirty is given below." 

The Congregational Church, of San José, Cal.; the Central Baptist 
Church of Norwich, Conn.; the Methodist Church of Winsted, Conn.; 
the Congregational Church of Canton, IIl.; the Disciples Church of Peoria, 
Ill.; the First Congregational Church of Rockford, Ill.; the Baptist Church 
of Mason City, Ia.; the First Baptist Church of Boston, Mass.; the First 
Baptist Church of Lansing, Mich.; the First Methodist Church of Reno, 
Nev.; the First Reformed Church of Bayonne, N. J.; the Baptist Church 
of Belmont, N. Y.; the Presbyterian Church of Canisteo, N. Y.; the 
Methodist Church of Canisteo, N. Y.; the Third Presbyterian Churcli of 
Rochester, N. Y.; the Woodland Avenue Methodist Church of Cleveland, 
O.; the Methodist Church of Lakewood, O.; the Union Evangelical Church 
of Germantown, Pa.; the Temple Baptist Church of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
the First Baptist Church of Sharon, Pa.; Neighborhood Ciubs of Frank- 
fort, Ind.; Kokomo, Ind.; Lebanon, Ind.; Lodi, Wis. _ 

It should be remembered, however, that many ministers who are leading 
clubs of from five to ten members have had greater difficulty in securing 
the enlistment of this number than others who have one hundred students 
to show for their work. One minister writes: ‘I have one student. This 
community is dead religiously, and I shall be dead if I stay in it.”” Some 
heroic work has been done in the interest of Bible study in most unrespon- 
sive fields. 

The club in the Temple Baptist Church of Philadelphia has an attend- 
ance of over one hundred weekly. In the Congregational Church of Rock- 

t In almost all clubs there are in attendance and doing the work persons who are 


not registered at the headquarters. The number of such local members is not known, 
but many clubs would be entered in the above list if local members were counted. 
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ford, Ill., the pastor is conducting three kinds of INstrruTE work: a Bible 
Club for the study of The Social and Ethical Teaching of Jesus, a Reading 
Course in Religious Education, and a Teacher-Training Class in Sunday- 
School Pedagogy. In Canisteo, N. Y., the Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches have united with an enrolment of nearly one hundred for the study 
of the Foreshadowings of the Christ. The clubs meet alternately in the two 
churches. A traveling library of over one hundred volumes for the use of 
members was secured from the State Library at Albany, and a course of 
lectures under the auspices of the club is arranged for. Both of these clubs 
have been in existence for a number of years. 

Among the Literary Clubs which have chosen an INstrTuTE Course for 
the year’s work are three of special interest: the Hawthorn Club, of Mar- 
shalltown, Ia.; the Shakspearian Club, of Osage, Ia.; and the Friends in 
Council, of Princeton, Ill. These clubs have issued elaborate printed 
programmes for the year. 

A club of unique interest is that in the Salem Evangelical Church, of 
Erie, Pa. In this club the work is done in two sections, in one in Engljsh 
and in the other in German, with the help of the pastor as interpreter. 

The Courses of the InstrruTE, although published only in English by 
the InstITUTE itself, have frequently done service to persons of other 
tongues and other lands. This year permission was given to Rev. S. A. D. 
Boggs, of Jorhat, Assam, India, to translate the Outline Courses into the 
Indian tongue, and to Rev. Joseph Beach, of Chungking, China, to trans- 
late them into Chinese. Some years ago a Japanese translation was made, 
and missionaries have used the studies frequently in schools where only 
Arabic was spoken by the pupils. A message just received from Rev. 
R. Stanford, Telugu, India, reports the observance of Bible Study Sunday. 
He writes: 

In the afternoon service at the mission church I brought the matter before 
the congregation. We had an interesting service. I may mention here that 
during the last ten years at this station we have endeavored to follow a course of 
Bible Study in the Old and New Testaments, and at the end of each quarter come 
together for four days in conference and examination. This or a similar method 
is now being adopted at several of our mission stations. 

In a true sense the InstITUTE is obeying the command of Jesus: “‘Go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel.” 
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Book Keviews 


Jesus Christ and the Christian Character. By FRANCIS GREEN- 
Plummer Professor of Christian Morais in 
Harvard University. [The Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale 
University, 1904.] New York: Macmillan, 1905. Pp. 300. $1.50. 

Professor Peabody’s previous suggestive book, entitled Jesus Christ 
and the Social Question, prepared the public to expect an unusually valuable 
discussion in this latest volume. This expectation has been ably fulfilled. 
The book is one of the most timely productions of this present period of 
pertinent essays. Passing by various points of excellence, such as its 
charming literary style, its clear outline, and its constant touch with concrete 
ethical problems, we may mention three points in which Professor Peabody 
has shown his mastery of present conditions of scholarship. 

1. The spirit of historical sympathy with the content of ancient litera- 
ture is an achievement so recent that it has only begun to influence theologi- 
cal discussions. Too large a proportion of current publications fall into 
one of two classes. On the one hand are writers who see everything 
through the medium of dogmatic interpretation, and who represent Jesus 
as a theologian inculcating correct doctrines. On the other hand are men 
who have become intoxicated with the ideal of purely historical interpre- 
tation, regardless of doctrinal consequences, and who, in an exuberant 
revolt from tradition, have so emphasized the differences between the 
teachings of Jesus and modern convictions that the chasm seems appalling. 
Between these two extremes the present book moves with careful but 
confident steps. The method of historical sympathy is seen at its best, 
and under Professor Peabody’s guidance one comes into close contact with 
the character of Jesus in its spiritual grandeur. It is frankly recognized 
that ‘there are many subjects concerning: which Jesus has little to teach 
the modern world” (p. 292); yet the book is full of the conviction that 
modern moral problems can be rightly solved only as men learn from 
Jesus the secret of right life. 

2. Another significant feature of the book is the elimination of all 
traces of formal legalism. Theological science has generally passed the 
time when serious attention would be given to an attempt to set forth 
Christian ethics by tabulating and classifying texts. But the indispensable 
scientific task of formulating the fundamental principles of Jesus’ teaching 
may be prosecuted in.such a way as to lose sight of the masterful character 
of the man whose insight could conceive such principles. If the personal 
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power of Jesus is eliminated from the gospel picture, a discussion even of 
“principles” will be spiritually arid. - Professor Peabody shows his true 
appreciation of the gospel when he says that Jesus “is concerned not with 
devising ways of social redemption, but with creating people applicable 
to social redemption.” The Christian character is therefore the primary 
subject of Christian ethics. The author’s analysis of the elements of 
moral power in Jesus places proper emphasis upon that masterful 
character. What Jesus was is of more significance than what he taught. 

3. This profound insight into the fundamental character of ethics as 
a dynamic expression of life rather than as a programme of social reform 
leads Professor Peabody to consider the source of vital power requisite 
for such life. ‘Among the most familiar of moral failures is the attempt 
to do good without the antecedent resolution to be good” (p. 196). The 
religious transformation of one’s inner life is quite as essential as is one’s 
understanding of moral problems. No ethical theory -is complete until 
it reaches out into religion. To fill one’s personal place in the social whole 
is impossible without the larger experience of finding one’s place in God’s 
universe. Christianity, as incarnate in Jesus, represents the “‘ascent of 
ethics” to religious communion with God; and then the “descent of faith” 
to establish the kingdom of God on earth. 

In all three of the above respects the book embodies a clear insight into 
the fundamentals of the method and of the subject-matter of Christian 
ethics. And when to this high scholarly value one adds its extraordinary 
practical suggestiveness in the concrete problems of modern life, it is 
evident that the book is one which every pastor and teacher should read. 


G. B. S. 


The Growth of Christian Faith. By Grorcre Ferries. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1905. Pp. 368. $2.50 net. 

This volume is not strictly historical nor purely psychological. It aims 
to point out the path of religious growth for a certain class of matured men 
and women who have so much that is common in their temperament and 
in their intellectual and social environment that their individual peculiari- 
ties may be disregarded. He speaks to men and women “immersed in a 
life of sense, pressed on every hand by the secular ideas and fruits of science,” 
who desire a religion that can be mediated by conscience and reason, and 
a belief that they can hold with intellectual honesty. To such a class this 
book will prove very helpful. Dr. Ferries evinces a broad sympathy and 
a deep spiritual insight; he is conservative in spirit and method, disengages 
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the values that are conserved in the Christian traditions, and points out 
the errors and dangers with keenness and clearness. He will appeal to 
those who would not listen to a more radical and less sympathetic writer. 

To satisfy the intellectual demands, which cannot be disregarded in 
religion, he points out that the sense world is by no means the whole of 
experience, and we are to recognize the spiritual elements in life—the 
intellectual ideals, the moral values, the strivings of the self for freedom 
and unity and perfection. The man who allows these spiritual elements to 
influence his life, and gives them due weight in his thought, will come to 
recognize that faith in God is a reasonable act; though it is a venture 
of the will, it is yet a rational venture. 

It is well for the earnest seeker after religious faith to rid himself of 
preconceived ideas and not try to believe anything more than he is capable 
of believing. An injury has been done by insisting on the “‘inevitableness 
of a convulsive struggle as the initial stage of the religious life,” and it 
needs to be recognized that though there is a radical breach with sin, yet, 
‘a calm process of development” is what we ought to expect in our day. 

Rather let the seeker give himself to the performance of his duty. Let 
him strive earnestly and strenuously to realize the highest ideal of righteous- 
ness, let him measure his outer conduct and his inner desires by that ideal, 
and he will be led imperceptibly to experience a religious faith. His aspira- 
tions for righteousness will gradually be transformed into prayers, he will 
exercise faith in God and feel his presence in nature about him. Then, 
after he has found God, he will be led through the prosecution of his 
ideal of righteousness to appreciate the beauty of the life of Christ as it is 
mediated to him through the lives of the Christian people about him, and 
from a growing experience of the value of that life he will come to believe 
in his divinity. His own growing spirituality will bring the hope in his 
own immortality and deepen the conviction that Christ’s pure spirit sur- 
vived the crucifixion. Finally, as the experience advances there will come a 
recognition of the atoning worth of the death of Jesus. 

Dr. Ferries not only insists that the church has followed a wrong 
method in demanding a faith in the beginning which can only come at the 
maturity of Christian experience, but, in the attempt to show how the reali- 
ties expressed in the traditions are experienced, he makes a restatement 
of them. It is possible that some of the dogmas of the church will suffer 
a modification greater than our author realizes. He affirms that we will 
exercise faith in the miracles after we have realized the character of Jesus; 
and yet, he says again that we ought not to dogmatize about them. He 
insists that the things of the spirit are more real than those of sense and do 
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not need the latter to give them “‘fixedness and sureness and stability.” 
Belief in the continued life of Jesus is a conviction of faith; but, when one 
has attained that conviction, ‘it appears credible that for an urgent pur- 
pose a manifestation of his life was made to the earliest disciples.” Yet, 
from his position, faith does not need any historical event, as such, and _ 
the question of the actuality of any particular miracle, of even the physical 
resurrection of the body of Jesus from the grave of Joseph, must be left 
to historical science, and its answer cannot disturb a well-grounded faith. 
While we heartily commend this method of approach to the religious 
realities and agree that religious values emerge with progressive clearness 
and significance, yet there is a form of statement here with which we cannot 
agree. In many cases Dr. Ferries seems to have in mind a system of 
fixed religious concepts, and when we have experienced the value expressed 
in the one we pass on to another. He does not clearly express the fact 
that all our religious ideals—our concepts of righteousness and God and 
perfection and Christ—are continually changing because they are growing. 
It is not that we pass from one to another, but that these get new meaning 
and value. He affirms that we first exercise faith in God as we see him 
in nature, then pass to an appreciation of the life of Christ, and finally 
to a recognition of the value of his death. On the other hand, we would 
affirm that as the death of Christ is the one act in his whole life of activity 
which reveals most clearly the meaning of the whole, and as Christ is the 
one person who reveals most clearly the very heart and purpose of God, 
we come to know Christ through this outstanding act and God through 
Christ. Our author maintains that after one has come to faith in God 
through obedience to righteousness, he is led to Christ through the exam- 
ples of others in the Christian community. But why not say that at the . 
initial stage these men point one to Jesus? For the individual’s ideal of 
righteousness is an ideal mediated through society and operative in history. 
For the member of Christendom it is the Christian ideal. Moreover, 
the individual finds that ideal in others identified with a firm trust in God, 
and this is just the peculiar revelation of God which is the content of the life 
of Christ. That is, a man may have faith in Christ without clear knowl- 
edge of the historical Jesus. Mr. Ferries partially recognizes this and says 
that from the start the man is on the ‘‘Christian way,” but he does not 
quite do justice to the fact that religious values are social, mediated through 
persons, that they are living and not dependent upon any particular facts 
of history, and that the God whom the seeker finds is none other than the 
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ForsusH, W. B. Ecclesiastes in the 
Metre of Omar. With an Introduc- 
tory Essay on Ecclesiastes and the 
Rubdiydét. Boston: Houghton, Miff- 
lin & Co., 1906. Pp. 105. $1.25. 
The “Introductory Essay’’ was first printed in 

the Biblical World, Vol. XXVI, pp. 355-363. 
The metrical version of Ecclesiastes is a piece of 
clever work, and furnishes many touches of genu- 
ine poetic insight. Those who find the Ecclesi- 
astes of the ordinary prose versions obscure and 
unsatisfactory may find it more attractive and 
intelligible in the form presented here. 


few Literature 


OLD TESTAMENT 


SANDERS, F. K., AND Fowler, H. T. 
Outlines for the Study of the Biblical 
History and Literature. With Maps 

_and Charts. [The Historical Series for 

Bible Students.} New York: Scribner, 

1906. Pp. xv+233. $1.25. 

This work will serve as"an admirable textbook 
for advanced classes in Sunday schools, academies, 
and colleges, and also for the guidance of the 
individual student. The treatment is strictly 
chronological, and by following it the growth and 
development7of the entire biblical literature may 
be realized and understood. Constant reference 
is made to the best literature in'English upon the 
various topics treated. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 
MAcLaREN, ALEXANDER. Expositions of: 

Holy Scripture: St. Matthew. New 

York: Armstrong, 1906. 3 . vols. 

Pp. viii+ 422, vii+385, viii+ 379. 

Dr. Maclaren’s well-known skill as an exposi- 
tory preacher is evidenced afresh in these volumes. 
Jackson, Henry L. The Fourth Gos- 

pel and Some Recent German Criti- 

cism. Cambridge, The University 

Press, 1906. Pp. xiv+247. 3s 6d. 

A careful, judicial, and up-to-date examination 
of the Johannine,problem. The writer finds the 
evidence insufficient for determining the author- 
ship, but asserts the great religious value of the 
book, and claims for it a moderate historical value. 
STREATFIELD, G. S. The Self Interpre- 

tation of Jesus Christ: A Study of the 

Messianic Consciousness as Reflected 

in the Synoptics. New York: Eaton 

& Mains, 1906. Pp. 211. $1.25 net. 

The Jesus of the Synoptists, it is here argued 
with much force and learning, asserts himself as 
the transcendental Christ. The author’s famil- 
iarity with modern controversial: literature has 
overloaded pages_with variant opinions, while 


theological terms are not always clearly and pre- 
cisely distinguished. In general he seems to be 
defending the truth rather than seeking it. 
GERARD B. F. The Teach- 
ing of Jesus Concerning the Christian 

Life. New York: American Tract 

Society, 1906. Pp. 193. $0.75. 

This book is rather an extended homily on the 
Christian life, as the author conceives it, than a 
careful determination and presentation of Jesus’ 
teaching concerning it. The numerous anec- 
dotes and illustrations are a poor substitute for the 
painstaking and discriminating study demanded. 
The author has altogether underestimated his task. 
GEorcE H. A Short History 

of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. 

(Constructive Bible Studies, Edited by 

E. D. Burton; College and Academy 

Series.) Chicago: University of Chi- 

cago Press, 1906. Pp. vi+239. $1. 

Dr. Gilbert’s constructive studies in the Apos- 
tolic Age constitute an and valuabl 
manual for college, academy, or advanced Sunday- 
school classes. The material is conveniently di- 
vided, and interestingly and ably treated. There 
are questions and references upon each chapter, 
and the book is finely illustrated. 
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